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We visited the botanical garden, which was well worth 
the trouble, if only for a sight of a most magnificent spe- 
cimen of the banian tree, “ the rarest and most wonder- 
ful of nature’s productions.” I was disappointed in the 
city of Calcutta itself, owing to the strange appearance o 
the native huts. Conceive several poor and wretched 
looking cottages in the midst of the fine buildings of 
Regent street: and then the sight of the Hindoo ablutions 
performed in public every day till twelve o'clock is cer- 
tainly unpleasant, if not disgusting. 

I think we were spoiled for the out-of-door occurrences 
of Bengal, by going first to Burmah. Instead of the 
well-dressed men of Rangoon, in Calcutta the natives 
walk about like unearthly beings, with a large white 
calico shcet, hanging loosely, and held by the hand over 
the head, or round the throat, at pleasure. It is a light 
and convenient covering for the climate, but is certainly 
very unsightly. 

Then, instead of the pretty graceful women of Ran- 
goon, there are no native women to be seen in Calcutta; 
for, except the very lowest caste, who hire themselves for 
servants, they are all immured. 

Another strange and disagreeable sight is the long- 
legged, death-like looking bird, called the adjutant, stalk- 
ing about as unconcerned as if he were master of the 
place. These birds are held sacred by the Hindoos, and 
are the scavengers of the city; they are quite harmless, 
but there is something most melancholy in their ap- 
pearance. 

The captain obtained permission to take onc or two of 
them to England, if they could be caught without giving 
offence to the natives. One was procured, and I got ac- 
customed to the sight of it on board; but it died before 
our arrival in England—a source of great regret and 
disappointment. 

The dancing snakes of India are well known; and 
some of the people who kept them one day paid us a visit. 
They seated themselves on the floor, produced a snake 
out of a bag, and began a rough kind of music, sang in 
a monotonous tone, and occasionally clapped their hands. 
The charmed snake raised itself about half its length 
from the ground, and scemed to keep time to the music 
by the motion of the body and head. The instant the 
music ceased it sank down, and the man thrust it into 
the bag, and produced another, which was in like man- 
ner charmed. 

The psalmist, doubtless, referred to these reptiles when 
he mentions the “deaf adder refusing to hear the voice 
of the charmer, charm he never so wiscly.” ‘The obser- 
vation I am aware is not new, but the sight of the rep- 
tiles rendered it peculiarly striking. 

I have not attempted any thing like a regular descrip- 
tion of Calcutta, as it has been so often and ably done; 
but I have merely thus stated the effect of its appear- 
ance on us, with the manner in which, as strangers, we 
passed our time there. * 

The ship was now in readiness for our departure for 
England; a few passengers and a hundred invalid sol- 
diers were reccived into the steerage part, and a lady and 
her child into the cabin. In addition to the strange- 
looking adjutant, we bad an elephant on board, which 
huge animal, and the water required for its consumption, 
I greatly feared would prevent our sailing as well as we 
had done before; but anxiety and dread were alike un- 
availing: we went on board, and in a few days afterwards 
proceeded on our passage. 

—= 
CHAPTER XXV. 

Voyage home—Touch at Madras—Danger of landing—Government 
boat—Chorus of rowers—Natives described—Arrival at the hotel 
—Ornaments made by the natives—Return on board—Approach 
the Cape—Anecdote of passcugers—Short allowance of water— 
Man overboard—Is rescued—Dies and is buried—Hlis comrade 
dies—The Rock of St. Helena—Go on shore—Mistress and terms 
of boarding house—Napoleon's old habitation—House sent from 
Fagland—His tomb--Church of St. Helena—Reach Ascension— 
Take in tuitie—Arrive in England—Author’s feelings, ani con- 
clusion. 

We sailed from Calcutta, with the party I have de- 
scribed, the latter end of February; and our voyage 
thence to England was rather more than five months. It 
1s not my intention to narrate any of the trifling circum. 
stances of that voyage to swell my volume; but, as on 
the whole it was prosperous, and nothing very remark- 
able occurred, I shall allow the feeling of being so near 
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home to have its way, and say nothing about it, except 
to give a brief account of the places which we touclicd at 
on our return. 

Notwithstanding our apparently well filled ship, we 
were at Madras for more passengers. We reached it in 
ten days, and were to go on shore for one night. ‘This I 
certainly should have declined, had I known the danger 
of landing, but which, I believe, appears much greater 
than it really is. I was told that the government boat 
would take us; that the surf was soon over; and that pa- 
lankeens were ordered to be in readiness to receive us; 
but all this I considered as said rather as a temptation to 
fix my wavering compliance than as a preparation for 
any thing more than usual: so that I certainly did not 
anticipate what we really expericnecd. 

In the first place, this government boat, which L sup- 
posed would be, and really was, something superior to 
the other boats of Madras, was the strangest looking 
vessel that I ever saw; it was a large, black, deep, shape- 
less thing, and was filled with native rowers, except in 
that part apportioned to us. 

As we drew near the surf, these rowers began singing 
a strange kind of chorus, which gradually increased in 
loudness as we did so, as if to drown the noise of the 
waters. 

Just as I thought that all these appearances looked very 
much like danger, the captain took money from his pocket, 
and held it up to the men, as an incentive to their extra 
exertion over the surf, and for them to wet us with the 
spray as little as possible. 

As we approached the most perilous part, the boat was 
surrounded by groups of figures, which appeared to sit 
or kneel on the water, for whatever supported them was 
entirely concealed by the swell. IL immediately supposed 
that they were there to assist in time of danger; the song 
of the rowers increased to the highest possible pitch; 
other natives from the shore ran into the sea, and seized 
the boat ; and, amidst the greatest confusion and noise 
that I ever heard or witnessed, we were what is called 
high and dry before I thought we were out of danger.* 

The people, who in the first instance surround the 
boat, get their living by going to the different ships, in all 
weathers, with letters and messages, when it is too rough 
for sailors to venture onshore. ‘The thing on which they 
thus risk their life is merely a raft, called by them a ca- 
tamaran, and on that they dety the roughest seas. 

We found ourselves in the palankeens prepared for us 
before I recovered the surprise, and I may say fright, 
that all these strange and novel appearances had ocea. 
sioned ; and we immediately asked how we were ever to 
get to the ship again the next day. There was but one 
way certainly, and to that we should be obliged to make 
up our minds, as other people did who landed at Madras. 

Arrived at the hotel, we remained quiet till the evening ; 
when we took the usual drive to hear the military band ; 
after which we returned, and retired early to rest, telling 
the mistress to arrange for us to sce the native curiosities 
of the place early in the morning. 

After breakfast the following day, a variety of articles 
were brought for our inspection; consisting of native 
ornaments, worked muslins, and muslins embroidered in 
gold and beetles’ wings; but, with the exception of the 
latter, there was nothing we had not seen at Calcutta. 

We visited an English shop and some stores; and, 
judging of the little that we saw of Madras, I liked it better 
than Calcutta; so that, were I to have chosen either of 
them as a place of residence, I should certainly have 
given the former the preference. 

As the time for our going again on board approached, 
our dread increased, and it was late before the captain 
had completed his arrangements. I fortified my mind 
with the reflection that I had nothing to regret ; that if it 
pleased the Great Giver of my life then to take it, I knew 
“in whom I trusted,” and how momentary, how slight, 
would be my sufferings, in comparison with those I had 
already experienced. With these feelings, I entered the 
huge unshapely boat, resolving to see, to think of, nothing 
of the surrounding scene; the moon and the stars shone 
brightly; and, fixing my mind on the Great Being who 











* See a very amusing account of the surf at Madras, 
with a wood cut in vol. 2 of the Library, written hy Cap- 


tain Hall.—Zd. 


formed and governs them, we reached the ship before I 
was aware of the distance we had gone. 

Nothing particular transpired till our arrival off the 
Cape, which we were again to visit for provisions and 
water; and we felt an interest about the place, which we 
should not have done but from the following cireum- 
stance. 

A lady and her husband had come on board at Madras, 
who had been in India many years, but were now return- 
ing to England for the benefit of their health. This lady 
had a sister at the Cape, whom she had not seen for four- 
teen years. ‘They had both married military men when 
quite young, and separated; their only communication 
since that period had been by letter; the last from the 
sister at the Cape said she was a widow with six children. 

As we neared the place, the lady with us naturally felt 
great anxiety, hoping and longing to touch there ; but the 
wind arose, the gale increased, and we beat about three 
days, in the vain attempt of getting in ; when, at length, 
further effort was Ceclared useless, and onward we sailed. 
During the whole of this time, we felt for our fellow-pas- 
senger, Whose mind was in a constant state of excitement 
of hope or fear, till she knew the worst, when she was 
greatly depressed. 

The next day the captain informed us we must submit 
to be put on a short allowance of water, as the casks had 
been thrown over-board during the gale, to lighten the 
vessel. ‘This announcement was very disagreeable, and 
was not received with a very good grace; but there was 
no remedy : we had only to hope for a prosperous breeze 
to St. Helena, where we were to touch for relief. 

“ A man overboard !” is an alarming, but not unfre- 

quent sound at sea. We were at dinner one day, and 
gliding along in tolerably smooth water, when the awful 
cry was uttered and repeated, till the ship seemed to re- 
sound with the echo. Every body made a rush towards 
the deck ; but the captain’s voice, in an authoritative tone, 
called “ order!” and “ silence!” ‘The boat was prepared, 
and the man was saved. 
He was one of the invalid soldiers from Caleutta, and, 
sitting, or leaning, over the side of the ship, had not suffi- 
cient strength to resist a sudden Jurch. He was rescued 
for a time, but the shock was too great for him; after 
lingering a few days, he dicd, and, at six o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning, was consigned to his watery grave. 

Kither the fright that the accident occasioned, or over- 
powering feeling for the loss of bis friend, had such an 
effect on his comrade, that he kept below the whole of 
the day of the funeral: on the following morning he ap- 
peared on the deck, but looked very ill, and on the third 
day he died, and was also buried in the deep. 

A funeral at sea is very awful: these two were parti- 
cularly so. 

Whether they had any friends to lament their loss in 
England, I do not know; perhaps they were themselves 
in ignorance, after an abscuce of so many years in a dis- 
tant clime. 

The rock of the far famed Island of St. Tetena is mnch 
more curious and wonderful than I had imagined, We 
sailed close under a high and perpendicular wall, which 
had such an imposing effect, that we all stood in silence 
on the deck; the captain’s voice alone being heard in 
command. We neared and anchored off the town, with 
its pretty white church. 

The next day we went on shore, and procured good ac- 
commodations at a boarding-house, kept by very respect- 
able English people. ‘They had been there several years, 
and were doing very well, but expressed their regret at 
the death of Napoleon. 

The regular charge at this house was thirty shillings 
a day for each person, but, as we were a party, they re- 
duced it to a guinea each: this appears high, but, for it, 
they provide every thing in a very good and plentiful 
style. In the evening we had music, as the mistress of 
the house played and sang like a professional person. 

It was on the Friday we went on shore; and we 
made our arrangements for seeing the interesting spots 
of the island the next day, as on the Sunday we were to 
sail. 

I thought the town of St. Helena exceedingly pretty. 
The houses are white, and light-looking, and when we 
were there the gardens looked very green. 

On the following day, we were ready for the ascent of 
the rock, to pay our visit to the habitation and tomb of 
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the great warrior, mighty tyrant, but, at last, the solitary 
prisoner of that little spot. 

As we ascended this steep and wondrous work of na- 
ture, we never ceased admiring the comfortable-looking 
houses, and pretty gardens below. Military men rest- 
dent there scem to take much pride in arranging and cul- 
tivating the small allotments round their dwellings ; but, 
perhaps, every thing lonked more than usually green and 
riant, fom being surrounded by such a dark and barren 
defence. 

We first of all visited Napoleon’s old habitation in its 
dilapidated state: we took refreshments, and waited the 
termination of a shower in the only room it contained, 
and then went to the new house, which was sent out from 
England for him, but which he never entered. 

It is prettily situated ; the rooms are ofa tolerable size, 
with handsome windows and chimney-pieces. We walk- 
ed through the solitary, unfurnished apartments, till we 
came to one which was fitted up as a bazaar. 

The articles displayed for sale are made by the ladies 
of St. Helena, for the support of the native schools ; a per- 
son is in constant attendance; and the purchase of these 
things is the only tax you pay for secing the house: but, 
the contrast! the change! ‘The room to have been paced 
by Napoleon to be converted into a shop for the sale of a 
few pincushions ! 

We left it, and procecded to the tomb, which is some 
distance from it, and down a steep descent; but it is so 
well known, toth from description and drawings, that it 
is almost unnecessary to make any remark on it; suffice 
it to say that the spot, the solitary and half shadowed 
tomb, with the beautiful willow, equal, nay, surpass, the 
highest expectation cither of interest or excitement, 

There is, however, something more, which an artist 
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* The following amusing reminiscences appeared about 
a year since, in the fugitive pages of a newspaper ; parts 
of them were copied into various periodicals, but they 
have not been heretofore published in a form to admit of 
convenient preservation or reference. Several readers 
having expressed a desire that they should be embodied 
in our miscellany, consecutively, we have, with some 
difficulty, collected the whole. The modesty of the au- 
thor does not allow us to record his name here, and we 
fean therefore only endorse the character given him by 
the editor of the New York American. 

A rather sharp critic in the last New Monthly Maga- 
zine (London) gives the annexed passages respecting 
Randolph in an amusing article headed « Yankee No- 
tions.” 

“John Randolph was as brilliant a crackskull as ever 
sparkled ; he shone among the American orators a star 
of the first magnitude, though by no means a fixed star. 
No speaker in congress could draw an audience like 
him ; his sayings were in every man’s mouth, his repu- 
But Randolph 


was brilliant and nothing more ; he lacked sound sense, 


tation filled every corner of the Union. 


and thus lacked the most efficient weapon of his warfare. 


People listened to him, but never heeded him; for though 





can never convey, and which must be seen to be really 
felt; it is again contrast--the contrast of the adjoining 
spot. : 

The tomb is guarded and shown by an old pensioned 
soldier, who lives ina cottage a little above, looking down, 
as it were, on it. This cottage is surrounded by a garden, 
which extends to and is only separated from the spot by 
a slight fence and hedge, and, when we were there, they 
were gay with roses and the bright scarlet geraniain. 

The humble habitation and simple beauty of the scene 
adjoining the solitary tomb of the mighty w arrior seemed 
to smile in mockery of that ambition which had failed to 
procure him the happiness which the inmate of that cot- 
tage might perhaps possess. k 

We reccived some slips from the willow, some flowers 
from the garden, wrote our names ina book, and remu- 
nerated the old soldier for his trouble ; when we returned 
to the carriages, which conducted us sately buck to the 
town. 


I was anxious to go to church on the following morn-} 


inz,as there was no great necessity for hurrying on board. 
We went, but were mach surprised to find that the con- 
gregation consisted only of people of colour, the native 
schools, and some soldiers. We enquired the reason, and 
found that the evening service was the time of fashion- 
able attendance ; this distinction appeared very strange to 
us. ‘The morning service was well read, and there was 
a tolerable sermon. We did not attend the second time, 
as it would have made us late for going on board. 

The following day we set sail; and, without any thing 
remarkoble oceurring, reached the Island of Ascension, 
off which we anchored to take in turtle. I did not goon 
shore, as I heard that there was a difficulty as to landing 
conveniently. ‘Those who did venture were much pleased 
at what they saw, and were surprised that a spot natur- 
ally barren could have been so greatly improved. 

We took in several turtle, and again proceeded on our 
passage; when, without further stoppage or delay, we 
reached our native land: and, as my foot again rested on 
Daglish ground, | thought of and felt the power of Gold- 
smith’s beautiful lines: 

In all my wand'rings round this world of care; 
{n all my griets, and God has given my share ; 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return, and die at home at last. 

On my first return to England I had neither health nor 
spirits to review past scenes; but now, having arranged my 
narrative, I submit it to the public. Some of my readers 
will I hope, tind novelty ; inany will, I trust, be interest- 
ed; and to all I can truly and feelingly say that there is 
no earthly calamity which time and a will resigned to 
Heaven may not surmount: nay, more—that there is no 
person who, with a cheerful heart, will not, to the end of 
life, see roses springing up beneath the feet, and eagerly 
grasp them, unmindful of the briars and thorns by which 
they are surrounded. 

THE END. 
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With all his fame, 


he was without influence: for while the multitude crowd- 


he had talent, he had no wisdom. 
led to hear his brilliant speeches, no man valued his 
lopinion a corn-stalk. He was no statesman; though 
| Whatever party could count him among its numbers for 


the moment, commonly thrust him into the van, as a for- 





lorn hope, yet, to every interest he espoused, he did as 
' 


much mischief as good. Never was a more useless man 





of genius, 
jto political affairs, what has he done? Nothing. He is 
gathered to his fathers; and nought is left to perpetuate his 
| memory but the reputation of a brilliant talker. Words, 
| not deeds, have signalised his career. No great public 
act is marked with the name of him whose voice was 
loudest in the councils of the nation during the most cri- 


tical period of its existence. Such is a briiliant man!” 





Joun Ranporrn, of Roanoke, was too remarkable a 
man while living not to be an object, now that he has so 
recently disappeared from the scene, of great and genera! 
curiosity and interest. We consider ourselves fortunate, 
therefore, in being enabled by the kindness of a friend, 
who was also an intimate friend of Mr. Randolph, to 
minister in some degree to the gratification of this inter- 
est by a series of numbers, in which some of the peculi- 
arities, the piquant sayings, the characteristic letters, and 
the poetry, of Mr. Randolph, are embodied. 

Of the authenticity and accuracy of these reminiscen- 
ces and extracts, our readers may be fully persuaded ; for 
the gentleman who communicates them for publication, 
is known to us as of the strictest honour and truth— 
though, as the friends he often delights could, if we were 
at liberty to name him, attest, a noted story teller. 


—<—>— 
JOHN RANDOLPH, OF ROANOKE. 


It is to be hoped, that some one of the late John Ran- 
dolph’s intimate friends, who possesses the necessary 
qualifications, will undertake to give his biography to the 
world. He has been too remarkable a character, and has 
filled too large a space in public estimation, to be passed 
over merely with a few newspaper sketches, which will 
soon be lost or forgotten. Such an ardent and devoted 
admirer of his native state, who always exercised his 
brightest talents in her defence, cannot surely long remain 


* With the present article commences the new type, 
cast expressly for the next voluine of the “ Library.” It 
is given here as a specimen of its improved appearance. 





After a long and restless life, devoted solely } 





without a biographer in Virginia, which still abounds 
with distinguished men. In the mean time, those who 
can relate any characteristic anecdotes of Mr. Randolph, 
may be excused for indulging in such reminiscences. 

It was my good fortune to cross the Atlantic with him 
the first time he went to England, and to pass some time 
with him in London; and I can unhesitatingly declare, 
that I never travelled with so entertaining a companion, 
nor have I ever met with his equal for diversity of know- 
ledge. If my memory was as his was, I could write a 
very amusing book of his sayings and anecdotes, histori- 
cal, biographical, classical, theological, &c. but as it is 
not, I can only venture to relate a few of the more strik- 
ing circumstances which occurred whilst we were to- 
gether, 

The first time I ever saw Mr. R. was the morning on 
which we embarked in the packet ship Amity, for Liver- 
pool, March 16, 1822. 

I was introduced to him by a mutual friend, who casu- 
ally mentioned at that moment, that I was an Irishman. 
Shortly afterwards, Mr. R. came up and addressed me as 
follows—“«I am very happy, sir, to meet with an Irish- 
man, for I love your country, and admire her sons—and 
daughters too, sir; Miss Edgeworth is my great favourite. 
I know her works almost by heart. By the way, per- 
haps you can solve a difficulty which has often puzzled 
me in the geography of Ireland. Why is it, sir, that in 
every map of Ireland I have ever seen, the town of Bal- 
linasloe is placed on the wrong side of the river Suck ?” 

I could not forbear laughing at the singularity of the 
question whilst I replied—* As we are to be fellow pas- 
sengers, I may as well confess my ignorance at once, by 
declaring that I not only cannot answer’ your query, but 
L really was not aware that there wa8a river of that 
name in Ireland, never having visited Ballinasloe ;”’ and 
I then asked—* How came you to know the localities of 
Ireland so minutely?” “ By books, conversation, and 
the blessings of a memory which never forgets any 
thing,” he replied. In fact, we were not two days 
together, before I discovered that he was intimately 
acquainted with every part of England, Ireland and 
Scotland—not only as to cities and towns, but gentle- 
men’s country seats, and he knew the history of every 
celebrated horse race and every race horse in England. 
He was very fond of displaying his knowledge of the 
most minute facts on these points, and it was very agrec- 
able to myself and the other passengers to listen to him. 

Just before we sailed, the Washington papers were 
received announcing the defeat of the bankrupt bill by a 
small majority. At the moment I forgot that Randolph 
had been one of its most determined opponents, and I 
spoke with the feelings of a merchant when I said to 
him—*“ Have you heard the very bad news from Wash- 
ington this morning?’ « No, sir,” replied he with eager- 
ness, “what is it!’ “ Why sir, I am sorry to tell you 
that the house of representatives have thrown out the 
bankrupt bill by a small majority?’ “ Sorry, sir!” 
exclaimed he, and then taking off his hat and looking 
upwards, he added most emphatically, “thank God for 
all his mercies!’ After a short pause he continued— 
“ How delighted [ am to think that T helped to give that 
hateful bill a kick—yes, sir, this very day week I spoke 
for three hours against it, and my friends who forced me 
to make the effort, were good enough to say that I never 
had made a more successful speech ; it must have had some 
merit, sir, for I assure you that whilst I was speaking, 
although the northern mail was announced, not a single 
member left his seat to look for letters, a circumstance 
which had not occurred before during the session!” I 
endeavoured to combat his objection to a bankrupt bill 
subsequently, but of course without any success ; he felt 
as a planter, and was very jealous of the influence of 
merchants as legislators. 

One of our company was an excellent chess player, 
and frequently challenged Randolph to a game, but for 
along time he refused. “I have not played at chess, 
sir,” said he, “ for seventeen years, and cannot recur to 
the last game I played but with unpleasant feelings, for 
it lost me a friend for ever. You have heard, I dare say, 
of my intimacy with Mr. Jefferson, but perhaps you don’t 
know that he took more pride in his skill at chess than 
in any thing else ;—very few, indeed, sir, could beat him, 
and he could not endure defeat. I was aware of this, 
and had always declined playing with him, because I was 
his match, until one unfortunate evening, when he touched 
my Virginia pride in so pointed a way,I could no longer 
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I soon cried ¢ check- 
” 


refuse, and sat down to the game. 
mate, !’ and he never forgave me afterwards! 
Mr. Randolph had a large box full of books with him, 
which he was taking to England to get bound. I asked 
him why he had not sent them to Philadelphia or New 
York for that purpose. “ What, sir,” said he, “ patronise 
our Yankee task-masters who have imposed such a duty 
upon foreign books! never, sir, never! I will neither 
wear what ‘they make, nor eat what they raise, so long as 
my purse can get supplies from o/d England, and until I 
can have my books properly bound south of ‘Mason and 
Dixon’s line,’ I shall employ John Bull!” One day at 
dinner the captain said, “ Mr. Randolph, will you allow 
me to help you to some codfish?” «No sir, it comes 
from New England,” was his laconic reply. Whenever 
he praised any northern man, it was always with this 
limitation :—he is the cleverest man I know north of the 
Potomac. On Sundays he used to read for us a chapter 
in the Bible, or part of the church service, and once he 
made an extemporancous prayer; and he never would 
permit any reflections to be cast upon religion without a 
very pointed rebuke. He told me that for many years 
he had been corrupted by the infidelity which prevailed 
amongst many of the leading politicians at Washington ; 
but in the year 1816, during a severe fit of illness, he had 
a remarkable vision, which completely dispelled the de- 
lusion under which he had surrendered his faith, and 
since then he had been a firm believer in Christianity. 
He showed me a letter which he wrote immediately after 
this illness addressed to a bosom friend in Virginia, in 
which he gave a circumstantial detail of his “ conversion,” 
as he always termed it, and he even gave the words which 
were uttered in his ears by his invisible monitor during 
the vision. “This letter,” said he to me, “ contains nothing 
but the truth, strange as it may appear to you, and it 
would make me miserable to doubt it!” Whilst con- 
versing on the subject he told me that the late Mr. 
Pinkney of Baltimore had assured him, just previous to 
his death, of his unshaken belief in the truths of Christi- 
anity. Of Mr. Jefferson, however, he gave a very different 
account, which I can now readily believe after having 
read his letters, although at the time (1822,) I thought 
Randolph was too strongly prejudiced against him. 
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NO. II. 


Virginia was one of his favourite topics, and the en- 
thusiasm with which he spoke of her was delightful. 
« But, alas !”’ he used sometimes to say, “ the days of her 
glory are past. Old Virginia is no more. 
Virginia gentleman, which used in my young days to be 
our boast, has almost become obsolete, for which we have 


to thank the repeal of the good old English laws of 


primogeniture. It was a great mistake, sir, made by our 
politicians to break down our native aristocracy. It gave 
us an ascendancy in the councils of the nation; which we 
are now fast losing :—the glory of Israel has departed.” 

His three greatest living favourites were Nathaniel 
Macon (whom he always called « Uncle Nat,”) Judge 
Marshall, and Mr. Tazewell; even when playing at whist, 
if any contest arose on the rules of the game, he used 
playfully to exclaim—“T’ll leave it to Uncle Nat and 
‘T'azewe!l—their decisions are law with me.’ 

In speaking of authors, I found he was a great admirer 
of Milton, but he did not like Young, Thomson, Johnson, 
or Southey. His classification of modern poems w: 
very curious. “ Sir, I place first on the list, «Tom Cribb’s 
Memorial to Congress,’ next ‘The Two-penny Post Bag,’ 
and third, ‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage ;’ but I can’t co 
(a favourite expression) Moore’s songs—they are too 
sentimental.” In looking over his books one day, I dis- 
covered “ Fanny,” Mr. Halleck’s very amusing satirical 
poem. “Iam glad,” said I, “that you do not proscribe 
Yankee poetry as well as Yankee codfish.” “ No, sir,’ 
replied he, “I always admire talent, no matter where it 
comes from; and I consider this little work as the best 
specimen of American poetry that has yet been given to 
the world. I shal! take it to England with me, and_pre- 
sent it to the lady whose talents and conversation I shall 
most admire.” When I afterwards met him in London, 
I recollected his conversation, and asked—« Well, Mr. 
Randolph, who got ‘Fanny ?’” « Your countrywoman, 
Miss Edgeworth—she has no competitor in my estima- 
tion.” 

But to return to our voyage—he proposed that we 
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The title of 


should read “ Fanny” tog petlier, r, to whic . li ingly con-| &e. a day or two before we reached Liverpool, and he 
sented, and here I must regret that I cannot do justice to! insisted upon presenting me with several of them, but at 
his readings—but my memory is at fault. W henever he length he became so very generous, I positively refused 
came to any allusion in the poem either personal or poli-| to receive any more. [ happened to mention that T had 
tical, up went his spectacles and down went the bo 0k, | for gotten in the hurry of departure to procure Waite’s 
and he introduced some anecdote to the point, or told| $ state Papers, which had recently | wen published by or- 
some story of his first visit to New York ; and in this|der of Congress, for my fither, who was fond of all such 
most entertaining way we took three mornings to get} American publications. “ He, sir,” said R. instantly, 
through Fanny. I wish I could embody the context] ‘he shall have my copy.” “ By no means,” said 1, “you 
which he gave to the text as he went alonz; all I can | have already been too liberal, and I positively refuse to 
say is, that it was worthy of the poem, and I am sure| receive another book from you.”  “ Pray, sir,” rejoined 
Mr. Halleck would have been flattered to have had such} he, in a half comic, half serious way—*do you hold a 
an able commentator. power of attorney from your father, to take or reject all 
presents made to him? If you do—produce it—let us see 
if not, the question admits of no argument. I 
l voks, as you don’t deserve them ; 
they are your father’s, sir, and if you refuse to take them, 
whose house he dined every day in Washington—who [ shall find another carrier!” I had previously told him 
the company were, and the le: iding topies of conversa- that my grandfather had been very kind to those Ameri- 
Sir, I shal} 20s who visited Cork during the Revolution: ry war, for 


tion. Pointing to a particular date he said, “* 
never forzet a circumstance that occurred at Mr, ——’s] ! hich he had received the thanks of Congress, through 
Generel Washington, who had also sent him his minia- 


table. There was a large company, and amongst them a| : 3 ‘ : Se gt 

hoary debauchee, whose vices had In ht him to the} tre likeness in a gold ring, which the family felt very 
verge of the grave—he had the audacity, sir, to call tne proud of, ; ae 

question the existence of the Deity—presuming, I sup-| After the co resins n about the books, he sat down 
pose, that there were some kindred spirits Sy} and a the following letter on his knee, 
happened to sit oppoite to him, and was so disguste: ‘by he father. 

his impiety, that [ could not avoid exclaiming— I chin k, 
sir, you might better have been silent on the subject, for| 
judging from appearances, in a very short time you will « Sir,—Having 
have ocular proof of the power of that God, whose e ory son by Mr. ———, of New York, on the morning 
istence you now question.’ He turned pale with anger,| of our embarkation for Liverpool, I have taken the liber- 
and trembled, but made no reply, and the company soon | |ty to order my bookseller at Washington to send to your 
P er-| a iddress a — of Waite’s State Papers, printed by order 
haps I was wrong, sir, in correcting him, but you know | of conere 
I am ‘hair trigger,’ I go off «at half cock.’ ” | «Tam not too young to remember the capture of Bur- 
goyne ; and most of the subse quent events of our strug- 
gle for independence are also indelibly impressed upon 
countryman of Washington, (for 
|I too am a Virginian,) I ee r these records of the govern- 
oe it of which he » founder: to the son of that 
jen, who received, banal rh + Ka the thanks of congress 
for his humanity and kindness to poor Americans, during 
| those times. 

















He showed me his note book, which was a strange]? 
medley about horses, slaves, epithets, pieces cut out of| |° seal 5 


ao not give you the 





newspapers, receipts, congressional anc: lotes, quotations, 
liary, and could tell at} 
{ 





&c. He also hept a regular di 
, 











present addressed to 
® Imity, at sea,. Ppril, 4, 1832. 
Lat. 54. 30. Long. 13, E. 
had the pleasure of an introduction to 





afterwards broke up, but I never again noticed him. 


When speaking of his younger days, he used to say 
that whatever menta! advantige he possessed, was owing 





to the assiduous care of his mother ; and he used to speak | 99 Memory. As the 


of her in the most glowing terms of filial affection, never 
using her name without the exclamation “ My mother— 
God bless her.” 

He made us well acquainted with his favourite slave 
Juba, whom he daily cited for some good quality or 
other, “He has not half the talents of my man Juba, 
sir,” was a frequent expression when discussing the 
merits of a politician whom he disliked. 

His knowledge of the most 9 age light-houses, 





| “The enclosed coat of arms, if pasted in the first 





volume, will be evidence pager ray ble of your title. 
“Tam, sir, your father’s obliged fellow-creature, and 
your humble servant. 


Joun Ranvotrnu, o 


points of land, latitude and longitude of places, was very f Roanoke. 
great, and astonished even our captain, with whom he Charlotte county, Va. 
made several amusing bets on the subject, which by the I may here add, that the said books were forwarded 





Two or three days before he ma le) from Washington to New York, and unfortunately put 


the land, we were sitting on deck, whilst the captain was! on board the packet ship Liverpool, which was lost in 
taking an observation at noon. “ Pray,” said Randolph,| the ice on her 
“what is our latitude and longitude now ?” 
tain told him. “How do we he 


way he always won. 


first voyage, and every thing went down 
The cap-| but the passengers and crew, who were saved in the long 
‘ad by the compass ?’’| boat ; my father therefore only reeeiving the preceding 
This was also told him. “ Now, captain,” continued he,| letter, much to his disappointment. 

“can you tell me off the book, what land we shall first] 
make, if we continue on our present course 1? « Why,” 
replied the captain, “if you show me the chart, I'll tell NO. Ill. 
you ina minute.” “Ohno!” exclaimed Randolph, “you 
must go by head work—I say we shall hit Sligo head, 
and Pli back my opinion by a pipe of wine or Schuydam 

gin,” a favourite bet with him. “I won't bet any more,” | brought me from his master—who by the way is 
replied the captain, “but [ shall prove you to be wrong) a superior man, sir, and as soon as he sy ; 
by the chart, for I say we shall make Mull of Cantire??| comnised the brocue, 
The chart was produced—the compass used—the line| Munster, are vou not 


—=- —- 





‘My knowledge of Ireland,” said he to me one morn- 
| ins r, “seems to as alee you as much as it did Mr, Can- 
Inineg’s servant at Washington, the other day. He 





a note 





woke Tat once re- 
and said to him—*«You’re from 
” «T am, plaise your honour,” 
jied he, astonished at the que tion. “From the 
»1” «& Vos, sir,” said he, still more 
ly as ‘What town did you come from?” “The 
upon any point. town of Ennis, sir.” “Oh,” said [laughing, « [know Ennis 

On the fifth of April we made the land about twelve} very we ll—pray does Sir Edward O’Brien still live at 
o’clock, but as the wind had varied after Randolph’s pre- Dromeland?” “He does, sir’? “And Mr. St ickpool at 
diction about Sligo head, we first saw the mountains of] Edenvale?” “And the Knight of Glin on the banka of the 
Donegal, which are farther north. After we had gone}]Shannon?’ “Yes, sir.” 
some hundred and fifty miles along the coast, which is] low bow, he said, “Might I make dould to ask, sir, how 
very barren to the eye, Randolph said to me, « Well, sir,}long you lived in Clare?’ “I never was in Kurope,” 
I now believe the story told by Arthur Young, of a far- nm I, “but I hope to be there soon.” Oh, sir, don’t 
mer who took his son out walking a few miles di stant} be afte 
from his home in the county Meath. ‘ adie, for you “ity the brogue, and you know as 
tree—the boy stopped and asked « Father it is that 2’| much of the coun ry as I do myself, 2nd more too, I’m 
never having seen one before! Here we have been sail-| thinking.” Jt was in vain, that I assured him I had never 
ing by Ireland for a whole day, and I have not laid my|seen Ireland—he went away still insisting that I had 
eyes yet on a single tree!” " |been there, there! i 





drawn, and—* By George, you’re always right,” shouted] rey 
the captain, as the line Sligo head—* I'll never 
contradict any assertion of yours 


her ¥ 
touched county Clare, [I pres 


again, Mr. Randolph,| astonished. 








and then, after a pause and a 


making a fool of me—faith, you're a bit of an 


They passed 











I assisted Mr, Randolph in assorting his papers, hooks, No wonder poor Paddy should have been deceived, 
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when we on board the ship, both English and Irish, were 
often made to blush by the superior local information 
that Mr. Randolph possessed, even of the very counties 
in which we were born! 

He used to amuse himself with two Yorkshire passen- 
gers by speaking in the peculiar dialect of ‘ West 
Riding,” and if they sometimes corrected any expressions, 
he would enter into a regular argument, and quote au- 
thorities—such as ballads, story books, old songs, &e. to 
prove that he was correct, and in most instances they had 
to confess that he was right. All this was done in the 
most perfect good humour, and it afforded us a vast deal 
of amusement, for he would enter into those discussions 
with as much apparent zeal as if he were speaking on 
the tariff bill in congress! 

One day T asked him who was his favourite candidate 
for the presidency after Mr. Monroe’s time would expire? 
“ Why, sir,” replied he, “if it had not been for his wrong 
vote on the Missouri question, I should at once say, Rufus 
King; he is the best man north of the Potomac, and a 
gentleman too, of the old school; and best of all, sir, an 
honest man—rather a scarce article now among politi- 
cians. A sad mistake, sir, he made on that question: but 
he thought, sir, he was right, and [ esteem him still, but 
he will not now do for president. The New England 
men, sir, would rob us of our patrimonial slaves, and our 
patrimonial oaks, and they are trying to obtain some of 
our patrimonial acres also; but it will not answer, sir. 
Old Virginia has soine strength left yet, and we must 
therefore get a southern man for president !!” 

He was very free in expressing his opinions of all 
great political characters, both living and dead, and his 
satire was cutting. Sometimes he amused us by repeat- 
ing parts of his speech in congress, on important sub- 
jects; especially on the late war, and the bankrupt bill, 
both of which he opposed most vehemently. Once or 
twice during the voyage, he lost his temper, but general- 
ly speaking he was in good humour, and full of spirits ; 
and contributed greatly to our amusement. I regretted 
very much that we had to part in Liverpool, but we 
acrecd to meet again during the summer in London. 

In the month of June, business took me to London, 
and my father accompanied me. [ immediately called at 
Randolph’s lodgings, and was glad to find him in town. 
The next day I introduced him to my father, who was 
greatly pleased with him. In the course of our conversa- 
tion, he suddenly rose from his chair, and said in his most 
imposing manner—“Sir, [ have lately seen the greatest 





curiosity in London—aye, and in England too—com- 
pared to which, Westminster Abbey, the ‘Tower, Somer- 
set House, Waterloo Bridge, and Parliament itself, sink 
into utter insignificance !—Yes, sir, I have seen Elizabeth 
Fry in Newgate, and have witnessed the miraculous 
effects of true Christianity, upon the most depraved of 
human beings—bad women—who are worse, if possible, 
than the devil himself; and yet Mrs. Fry has absolutely 
tamed them into subjection, aad they wept repentant tears 
whenever she addressed them. Nothing éu¢ religion 
could effect this; and what can be a greater miracle than 
the conversion of a dezraded woman, taken from the 
dregs of society !—and you must, also, see this wonder. 
Come, sir, this is her morning for visiting the prisoners, 
and we shall be just in time. I will introduce you, as 
she has permitted me to bring my friends with me.” 

We immediately ordered a carriage, and drove to Mrs. 
Fry’s house; but found to our disappointment, that the 
death of a relative had suddenty called her to the country. 

Subsequently [ had an opportunity of accompanying 
her to Newgate, and the scene which I there saw fully 
justified Randolph’s deseription of it. 

Some time afterwards I dined with Mrs. Fry at her 
country seat near London, and Mr, Randolph’s name was 
mentioned at the table. “He is a singular character,” 
said one of her daughters to me ; “we had quite an amus- 
ing note from him the other day.” My mother request- 
ed me to write a note of invitation to dinner to him, and 
in it I apologised for naming so unfashionably early an 
hour as four o'clock. His reply was as follows. 

“Mr. Randolph regrets that a prior engagement will 
deprive him of the pleasure of dining with Mrs. Fry on 
Thursday next. No apology, however, was necessary 
for the hour named in her note, as it is two hours later 
than Mr. Randolph is accustomed to dine in Virginia, 
and he has not yet been long enough in London to learn 
how to turn day into night, and vice versa.” 
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I should mention that the fashionable dinner hour was 
eight o’clock, which Mr. Randolph disliked very much, 
and frequently protested against. 
Very soon after he arrived in London, he became ac- 
quainted with Lord L , who introduced himself to 
him one night under the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons. His lordship told me afterwards, that he had 
never met with so well informed a gentleman on all 
subjects of history, belles lettres, biography, &c., “and, 
sir,” said he, “what most astonished me was his intimate 
local knowledge of England and Ireland; I thought I 
knew them well, but I was obliged to yield the palm to 
Mr. Randolph. I was so delighted with his conversation, 
that I was determined to pay a compliment, which I knew 
would gratify his Virginia pride. Without mentioning 
to him my intention, I solicited permission from the lord 
chancellor to introduce Mr. Randolph into the house of 
lords at the private entrance near the throne; and having 
obtained it, I desired the door keeper to admit him when- 
ever he presented himself, the same as if he were a mem- 
ber of the house. Iam a high Tory, sir, but I worship 
talent even in a republican ; and I assure you, it gave me 
great pleasure to show this mark of distinction to your 
American friend.” 

I know I very much envied him this privilege on the 
night of the debate on Mr. Canning’s “ Roman Catholic 





"| Peers’ Bill.” The house of lords was excessively crowd- 


ed, and I had to wait for nearly two hours before I could 
obtain admission into the space below the bar; and just 
as I squeezed myself through the doorway, nearly suffo- 
cated, LT espied John Randolph, leisurely walking in at 
the other door, surrounded by Canning, Lord Londonderry, 
Sir Robert Peel, and many other distinguished members 
of the house of commons. 

He did not take any letters of introduction with him 
from this country. I asked him one day, why he had 
refused them, “ Because, sir,” replied he, “I go to Eng- 
land to see and not to be seen—to hear and not to be 
heard.” 

He became, however, one of the lions of the day, and 
his company was much sought after. At the splendid 
hall given for the benefit of the Irish poor, under patron- 
age of the king and royal family, Lord Londonderry 
singled out Randolph, and stood by him for a consider- 
able time, pointing out to his notice all the distinguished 
characters, both male and female, as they passed in re- 
view before them. 

* Your countryman, sir,” said he to me a few days after- 
wards, “ is a most accomplished gentleman. Who could 
ever suppose that so fascinating an exterior covered so 
much deceit? [admire his polite manners, but detest 
his polities 1” 

A very distinguished member of parliament brought 


'}Mr. Randolph and Miss Edgeworth together at his break- 














fist table, and he told me, that he had never enjoyed so 
rich an intellectual treat before. To use his own words, 
“spark produced spark, and for three hours they kept 
up the fire until it ended in a perfect blaze of wit, humour 
and repartee. Mr, Randolph absolutely knew Miss Edge- 
worth’s works better than she did herself, for immediate 
quotation, and we were all exceedingly astounded by his 
intimate acquaintance with Ireland and [rish manners. 
Lady T. and myself did nothing but listen, and I was 
really vexed when some public business called me away !”’ 

I was with Randolph one morning soon afterwards, 
when he received a most friendly note from Miss Edge- 
worth, written in a familiar style. I begged of him to 
give it to me as a keepsake. “Give that note to you!” 
said he with emphasis—* why, I would not part with it 
for half iny estate! 

One day we dined together at Marquis of L.’s where 
we met several distinguished characters, and among them 
were Professor Smythe of Cambridge, and Sir John New- 
port. The hour mentioned on the card of invitation was 
I said to Randolph, that we need 
“Sir,” replied 





a quarter past seven. 
not reach the house much before eight. 
he, “I always comply literally with the terms of an in- 
vitation—we must be there at the time specified.” We 
went accordingly ; and, as I had predicted, there was no- 
body in the parlour, nor had the marquis yet reached home 
from the house of lords. However, by and by, the 
marchioness, a very lovely woman, made her appearance, 
and Randolph apologised for our republican punctuality, 
In a short time the rest of the company joined us; and 
at eight o’clock sat down to an excellent dinner. The 


conversation became very animated, and took a political 
turn. Randolph was questioned closely on American 
affairs, and amused them very much by his replies. He 
exposed what he termed the sad degeneracy of Old Vir- 
ginia, and became quite pathetic, in mourning over the 
abolition of the laws of primogeniture. Some of the 
company thought this a strange complaint from a re- 
publican; and before we separated, they really had 
nearly mistuken Randolph for an aristocrat! Pro- 
fessor Smythe was so much interested in the conversa- 
tion, that he walked home with us after the party broke 
up, and remained at our lodgings until two o’clock in the 
morning, endeavouring to procure as much particular in- 
formation as he could about American institutions. When 
he had gone I could not avoid telling Randolph, that I 
was the best republican of the two, and I laughed at him 
for having played the aristocrat so well. The professor gave 
us a warm invitation to visit him at Cambridge, which 
Mr. Randolph did subsequently avail himself of, but I 
was prevented by business from accompanying him. He 
afterwards told me that he was delighted with his visit 
to that classical city, where he became acquainted with 
several learned men. 

I visited most of the curiosities of London with him, 
and derived great advantage from his intimate knowledge 
of every thing. We always dispensed with the show- 
men, and guides, as he much preferred to act in that ca- 
pacity himself, and I willingly paid them the fees for Ais 
services. He had a curious fashion of leaving his card, 
“ Randolph of Roanoke,” wherever we entered, whether 
it was Westminster Abbey, among the monuments, or at 
the top of St. Paul’s, and I never could exactly under- 
stand his motive ;. some strange piece of vanity ! 


——- 
NO. IV. 

Mr. Randolph was as singular in his dress whilst in 
London as he used to be in Washington, and whenever 
we walked the streets together, the people would turn 
about, and stare at him with astonishment ; but this never 
seemed to offend him ; on the contrary, if he got upon an 
interesting topic of conversation, he would some imes 
stop in any place, no matter how public, until he deliver- 
ed one of his “extemporaneous flashes,” as I used to 
term them, and then walk quietly on, without paying the 
least regard to the shrugs of the passing strangers. Al- 
though it was his first visit to the metropolis, yet he pos- 
sessed a thorough knowledge of all the streets, lanes, 
alleys, &c., and when he had any great distance to walk, 
he used to take all the short cuts through by-lanes, &c., 
which I had supposed were only known to a Londoner. 

One morning we set out together to pay a visit to Miss 
Edgeworth, and he was to be the guide. He began to 
tell me some very interesting anecdotes, and I listened 
without paying any attention to the streets we were traver- 
sing. At length, after about an hour’s walking, I just 
asked him how much farther we had to go; he suddenly 
stopped, and looking around him exclaimed, « Why, 
really, sir, we have been so very agreeably employed, I 
perceive we have gone about a mile out of our way ; but 
no matter, exercise is good for young men!” We im- 





mediately retraced our steps ; but when we arrived at Miss 
Edgeworth’s lodgings, had the misfortune to find that she 
had left town, only two hours before, for Ireland! “ De- 
lays are dangerous,” said Randolph “we should have 
come here yesterday, agreeably to my intention.” 

After spending four weeks very delightfully in London, 
I was obliged to return to Ireland, and parted with much 
regret from Mr. Randolph, whom I did not again sce 
until my return to America in 1823, 

I arrived here from Europe in May, 1823, during the 
Long Island Races; but was not tempted to attend them, 
even by the great attraction of Eclipse and Henry, who 
were then to contend for the grand prize. I was glad to 
fiid Mr. Randolph in town, and called upon him at Mrs. 





Bradish’s. He gave me a most amusing description of 
the race course, but contended that the race would have 
been won by Henry, had he not been frightened by the 
immense crowd, who rather encroached upon the ground. 
Not being a sportsman, I was unable to defend Eclipse, 
which I thought of very little consequence, inasmuch as 
he had won the race, which was pretty good « prima 
facie” evidence in his favour! After the termination of 
this great race, when the crowd were loudly applauding 
the successful rider, Purdy,—Mr. Randolph, who had 
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just before expressed great confidence in Henry, gave 
vent to his disappointment by exclaiming to the gentlemen 
around him. “It is a lucky thing that the President of 
the United States is not elected by acclamation, other- 
wise Mr. Purdy would be our next president, beyond 
doubt!” 

He spent a night with Rufus King at Jamaica, and on 
his return to town the next morning, he said to me—*“ Ah, 
sir, only for that unfortunate vote on the Missouri ques- 
tion—he is the man of my choice—the genuine English 
gentleman of the old school—just the right man, sir, for 
these degenerate times—but Missouri has destroyed his 
chance for ever!” 

In the spring of 1824, I received a letter from him re- 
questing me to engage passage gor himself and his faith- 
ful man John, on board the Liverpool packet of 16th 
May. He reached town the day before the vessel sailed ; 
and I had a busy day with him. At night I told him 
that I would call upon him the next morning at half past 
nine o’clock, and I begged of him to have all his luggage, 
&c. in readiness to be taken down to the steamboat which 
would start for the ship precisely at 10 o’clock. 

Next morning I accordingly called on him at Bunker's, 
expecting to find him in perfect readiness ; but what was 
my astonishment upon entering his room to see him in 
his dressing gown, writing a letter, with a large bible open 
before him, and John on the floor most busily engaged 
unpacking trunk! “ What in the world is the matter, 
Mr. Randolph?” exclaimed I.“ Do you know that it is 
almost ten o’clock, and the steamboat never waits a minute 
for any person?” “IT cannot help it, sir,” replied he ; «I 
am just writing a farewell letter to my constituents, and 
would you believe it, sir, I have forgotten the exact words 
of a quotation from the Bible which I must use; and as 
you know I always quote correctly, I cannot go on till 
I find it. TI never was at fault before.” «“ What is the 
question !”’ T asked; “perhaps Ican assist you, for time 
is precious.” —* Why,” said he, “it begins, How have I 
loved thee, oh Jacob,—but for my life I cannot remember 
the other words.” ‘Here, you take the Bible and look 
over it, whilst I finish the rest of the letter.” “ My dear 
sir,” replied I, “ you cannot wait to do this; but let us 
take letter, Bible and all on board the boat, where you 
will have ample time to complete your quotation before 
we reach the ship.” To this he agreed after some hesi- 
tation ; and then he suddenly said, “ Well, sir, I will not 
take John with me, and you must get back his passage 
money!” “Not take John with you,” I exclaimed ; 
“why this is folly: only recollect how much you suffered 
last voyage for want of him !”—« Sir, I have decided ; the 
question is no longer open to discussion. John has 
disobliged me—he has become spoiled by your free blacks, 
and I don’t want to have to take care of him.” Then, 
turning to poor John, who was much distressed, he gave 
him a long list of instructions as to his journey back to 
Virginia, and when he had just concluded, he said to 
him in a sarcastic manner, “ Now, John, you have heard 
my commands—but you need not obey them. When 
you get to Philadelphia, call on the Manumission Society, 
and they will make you free, and [ shall not look after 
you!” This was too much for poor John, who replied 
in much agitation—*“ Master John, this is too hard—you 
know I love you—and you know you find me at Roanoke 
when you come back.” 

I really felt indignant, and said, “ Well, Mr. Randolph, 
I could not have believed this; I thouzht you had more 
compassion. Surely you have punished him enough by 
leaving him behind, without hurting his feelings—you 
have made the poor fellow ery.” “ What! does he shed 
tears?” “Yes,” replied I, “I saw them myself.” “ He shall 
gowith me. John, take down your baggage!” was the end 
of this curious scene. John instantly brightened up; 
forgot his master’s anger, and in a short time I bid them 
both good b’ye. 

When they returned from England in the fall, I called 
upon Randolph, and my first question was—“ Well, sir, 
did you regret my advice about taking John!” « Regret 
it, sir,” replied he, “I should have died without him; he 
saved my life three times!” “Then,” said I, «I hope to 
use your own figure of speech, next time you will not 
go off at half-cock!’ I then asked him how he was 
pleased with England during this visit. He answered 
with enthusiasm, “There never was such a country on 
the face of the earth as England, and it is utterly impos- 
sible that there can be any combination of circumstances 


hereafter to make such another country as Old England 
now is!” 

He then gave me a rapid sketch of his journey, and 
told me that he had gone to Ireland agreeably to his 
promise, and was delighted with the country and people, 
but shocked at witnessing so much misery. Alluding to 
the oppressions of both government and church, he said: 
«The lion and the jackall have divided the spoils be- 
tween them, sir, but if I had my way, I would muzzle the 
ox which treadeth out the corn.” He also said that he 
thought the Marquis of Wellesley must be an impartial 
man, because he received the violent abuse of both parties 
—*“no small compliment to a statesman, sir, in the pre- 
sent state of Ireland !” 

——- 
NO. V. 


Since the year 1824 I have not seen much of Ran- 
dolph, as he has only paid two or three visits to New 
York, and I have not been in Washington since the 
winter of 1823. But we kept up a correspondence, 
sometimes pretty regularly, at other times his letters, 
“like angel’s visits, were few and far between.” 

I shall give a few occasional extracts from them. He 
was very jealous of his fame as a correct speaker in con- 
gress, and used to be continually blaming the reporters 
for not taking accurate reports of his speeches. 

In a letter dated February 14th, 1824, I find he says, 
referring to a speech he had just made, 

«“ As you have done me the honour to transmit my 
‘bagatelle’ of a speech across the Atlantic, I wish you 
could find some means of apprising Lord L and 
Mr. R of some gross mistake of my meaning by the 
reporter, 
ministers, for such I never thought him. 
him as one of the loftiest and most unbending, and in- 
stead of referring my auditors to the countless speeches 
of Mr. Fox, I expressly stated the case of interference 
attempted by Mr. Pitt to be that of Oczakow. If you 
please I will send you a more correct report of what I 
said, and I shall be gratified very highly if it should attract 
the attention of such good patriots and able statesmen as 
Lord L , Lord H ,and Mr. 8. R aay 

“ When you write to England and Ireland pray re- 
member me to all friends. By the way, get some Liver- 
pool friend to send you ‘Tim Bobbin,’ (a Lancashire 
author,) and then make me a present of it. 

“ Farewell, my good sir. Sincerely yours, 

“ Joun Ranvoren, of Roanoke.” 








I described 











“P.S. As you relish such matters, I send you a 
couple of jeux d’esprit—” 
‘On Dr. H. delivering a very flowery oration, with a roll 
of barley sugar brandished in his right hand. 
‘ With razor keen 
As e’er was seen, 
A barber they call Phil, 
In congress rose, 
And by the nose 
Took Mr. Hemphill’s bill. 
‘In huge affright 
At such a sight, 
I saw a Jersey dandy 
Attempt to stay 
That razor’s way 
With a stick of sugar candy.’ 


« Wynn, the Virginia racer, sold Dr. Thornton, of 
great notoriety, a race horse named Rattler, and was 
obliged to bring suit for payment. Thornton pleaded 
that Rattler was good for nothing, and Wynn proved 
that he had been brought to that condition by starvation. 

‘Wryyn vs. THornTOoN, 

‘ How can he hope to win, whatever his speed, 
With his horses unfed, and his counsel unfeed ? 
His horses unfed will sure lose him his race, 
And his lawyers unfeed will lose him his case.’ 


“ March 1, 1824. 
“T send you a more correct report of my speeches on 
the Greek question than has yet been published. They 
are not compositions in writing; they are short hand 
reports, with here and there a correction of flagrant mis- 
takes. I send you by to-morrow’s mail all Cobbett’s 
printed sermons. I am very unwell and nearly blind— 





I never spoke of Mr. Pitt as the greatest of 








farewell—and let me hear from you as often as possible, 
I have the gout in my right hand and great toe. I should 
dislike that Mr. 8S. R , or Lord L , or Lord 
should believe T spoke of Mr. Pitt as the greatest of 
I never thought so, and said no such thing, 











ministers. 
I gave the palm to Mr. Fox. 
«“ Yours, J. Ranpoten, of Roanoke.” 
« March 9, 1824, 

«“ Your favour of the 6th arrived not ten minutes ago. 
You see that I endeavour by the promptitude of my 
acknowledgments to obtain, if not deserve, a continu- 
ance of your favours. If such as that before me be among 
your ‘stupid’ letters, I shall die a laughing when I get 
one of the witty ones. 

“ Yesterday, Mr. came out flushed with confi- 
dence on the tariff bill, but his shallow sophistry and 
ignorance were exposed in the most glaring manner :— 
(He did not know that the article of the treaty which he 
had signed was a transcript of Jay’s in 1794; and he 
talked of the duties which England had lain, &e.) We 
struck out the third section of the bill, 112 to 66, and I 
never saw mortification more strongly depicted than in 
his face and manner. I think we shall defeat the bill. 

“Mr. Macon was much diverted with your letter, 
which I took the liberty to send to him; especially that 
part of it which relates to your Irish road jobs. I remem- 
ber well Miss Edgeworth’s admirable satire. By the way 
If you are one 





do you ever have a conveyance to her? 
of her correspondents, mike my devoirs. 

“Tn one of my speeches, ‘will’ is reported for ¢ shall.’ 
I forget whether I corrected it or not.” 

“ dD pril 14—From Babel. 

«“ Nothing but the tariff bill kept me from going to New 
York on Sunday last to take passage in the packet that 
sails on Good Friday. 

«“ A most unprovoked and rude attack was made upon 
me in the house on Monday; but it was received ina 
spirit which Robert Barclay could not have disapproved, 
and which brought me golden opinions from all sorts of 
people. I have heard of many—Mr. King, the patron, 
and twenty more speaking for themselves. Mr, King 
said he was delighted, &e. &c. with muck more that my 
modesty will not permit me to write.” 

“« May 11, 1824, 

“Tf the affair of Edwards and the tariff will let me off 
in time, I shall travel post so as to reach New York on 
the night of the 15th, and take my passage for the ¢ father 
land’ the next day. Can you arrange this matter so as not 
to compromit me if I do not arrive, and at the same time 
not to make public my design? 

“ Mr. Crawford has this day triumphantly, but with 
the most perfect dignity and good temper, refuted Mr. Ed- 
wards’s charges, and has convicted him of perjury without 
using the term, or bringing the charge, merely by refer- 
ring to second testimony that directly contradicts his 
evidence on oath. It is the most passionless production 
that can be conceived, and will recoil upon his adversa- 
ries. I consider that this business will ensure his 
election.” 

“ May 13th. 

“ My servant (John) goes on this day, and if I do not 
overtake him at Baltimore this evening, I shall be off 
to-morrow morning with the speed of light, and in New 
York as quick as ‘ horses, steam, guineas, but not curses,’ 
ean carry me. Pray clap a writ on the ‘ Nestor’s’ stern, 
until I arrive, which I’m told will be Sunday morning, 
time enough I trust for the packet.” 

“ .1t anchor off the Hook, 
“ Sunday Night. 

“T forgot my stick, a hickory sapling, on board the 
steam boat, this morning—lI left it where I was writing. 
It is ‘pignus amicitie,’ and the pilot has promised to 
recover it, if possible, for which purpose I have given 
him one dollar and a description of the stick, which has 
no cost bestowed upon it but a ferule and a little varnish, 
and has a bulbous head. Pray send it by the Orbit 
Poor John has no bed, and I am sorry I brought him. 

“ Yours truly, J. BR. of RY 


—— 
NO. VI. 


« February 19, 1833. 
“Tn return for your very agrecable letter of the 13th, 
I am almost ashamed to send you this costive reply ; but 











RANDOLPHIANA. 








my health is worse than ever, and I have suffered more 
within three days past from my accident at Stoney Strat- 
ford, than I did at the time when the accident was 
received. 

«“T have seen Mr. Robert Owen. He is in raptures 
with his new purchase. He says that although he has 
no concealments, and hates to have any thing to conceal, 
yet at Rapp’s request he has not mentioned the price. 
It is certainly nothing like the sum mentioned in the 
papers. He has bought every thing, flocks, herds, &c. 
as it stands. 

“Thanks for your Irish news. It always gives me 
pleasure to hear from that quarter, and of such men as 
Spring Rice and the Knight of Kerry. Success to their 
schemes, for they have the good of mankind in view. 

« Believe me to be with the utmost respect and regard, 

J. R, of RB.” 
“ Christmas Day, 1826. 

“ Perhaps you will have thought it strange that no 
notice has been taken of your letter of the 19th inst. 
But my excuse is that I have this moment found it 
among a mass of loose papers where some officious 
attendant had thrust it. Be that I retain a 
pleasing recollection of the acquaintance that I had the 
good fortune to form with you on our passage to Eng- 
land, and of the agreeable hours that we have spent 


truly yours, 


assured 


together. 

“As you suppose, I did not visit Ireland this year, 
neither was I so fortunate as to meet with that exem- 
plary son of hers, Mr. 8. Rice. Lord told me 
that he was in Ireland, engaged in his election. 

‘When you write to your friends in Ireland, be so 
good as to mention ime to your father, and Mr. F——, 


1._—— 


uot forgetting your brother, also—as one who cherishes 
the remembrance of their civilities and hospitality. 
“J. R. of R.” 
Ppril 25, 1828. 
“T am, bleeding at the lungs, and sre no company— 
do not converse with my friends under this roof, and am 
ivcapable of conversation, or any thing clse, exeept riding 
on horseback. You would hardly recognise your old 
aequaintance in my ghostly visage. 
+ Now spring returns, but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my betier days have known ; 
Dim in my breast life’s dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life with health are flown!’ 
“Yrs, J. R. of R.” 
“ January 21, 1829. 
“T have seen with deep concern, the accounts of the 
failure of the house of Frys & Chapman, of London. 
iXnowing, as I think you do, my high admiration of the 
character of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, with whom I have the 
pleasure of a personal acquaintance, you will readily con- 
ceive the interest which I feel particularly for her. [spent 
a delightful day at Mr. Fry’s country house in Essex, 
somewhat more than two years ago, and passed the night 
there. This circumstance only renders more lively the 
regret that I feel at the late reverse of their fortunes. 
1 know that Mrs. Fry’s brothers are men of opulent 
estate, and = the the family generally 
wealthy. This gives me consolation on her account. 
The object of this letter is, as you will have perceived, 
to obtain any information that you may have on this 
Ji will he gratifying also to hear of any other 


J. R. of R.” 


“ January 30, 1829. 

“T am indebted to you for two most obliging letters, 
which I am entirely at a loss how to repay, except my 
poor but hearty thanks. Any intelligence which you 
ean furnish me with, respecting our English and Irish 
friends, will at all times be highly welcome. 

“In excuse for not hav ne congratulated you (as I do 
most cordially) on your recent change of state, I must 
beg to suggest how awkward would have been my pre- 
dicament in case the Mr. - whose marriage I saw 
announced in the newspapers should not have proved to 
be my old fellow passenger in the Amity, but another 
gentleman of the same name in the vast and populous 
city of New York. [am truly concerned to hear of the 
loss of Mr. F——. TI have a lively recollection of the 
morning that I breakfisted with him on my way to 
O'Brien’s Bridge and Loch Derg. Yet it must be a 
consolation to all who knew him, that he died in the 
blessed voeation of the ¢ 


connections of 


subject. 
of our Enelish or Irish friends. 





pea ~omaker.” 








“TI am sorry that I can give you no comfort on the 
subject of the tariff’ It will hardly be touched this 
session, 

“ Writing being in particular injurious to my disorder, 
(of the chest,) I must conclude with a not very modest 
request that you would let me hear from you frequently. 
With great respect end regard, I am yours, 


“J. R. of R.” 


Whilst Mr. Randolph was in Richmond, attending 
the state convention for altering the constitution of Vir- 
ginia, I received the following letter from him: 


Movember 27, 1829. 

“ Yesterday I had the pleasure to receive a letter of 
the 21st, which reminds me that a former one has re- 
mained too long unacknowledged. In excuse, I may 
truly plead the wearisome nature of my present avoca- 
tion—age, disease, and, worst of all, lassitude and languor, 
that cause even my small correspondence upon matters 
of business to accumulate upon me. 

«A very lame and crippled report of me has gone 
forth in the Enquirer—one that I am ashamed to see, 
and which, in justice as well as mercy towards me, I 
hope my friends will not read. I have not had time to 
do justice to myself in that particular. 

“It gives me great pleasure to hear of our Trish and 
English friends, and when you write, beg to be men- 
tioned to them in terms of warm and grateful respect. 
I shall not fail to read the ‘ Collegians.’ A ‘County 
Limerick Man,’ is to me a great recommendation. 

“Our situation here is irksome to the most painful 
degree. Old ultra federalists, now new ultra jacobins, are 
tearing down all that is valuable and venerable in our 


institutions. Yours, faithfully, J. R. of R.” 


Mr. Randotph went to Russia and England the next 
year, and during his absence I received but one letter 
from him in London, which does not contain any matter 
of special interest. 

Mr. Randolph returned from England for the last time 
in the fall of 1831. T called upon him immediately after 
his arrival, and was very much shocked at his emaciated 
ippearance. In reply to my questions about his health, 
he said in a melancholy tone of voice, “ Ah, sir, I am 
going at last; the machine is worn out, nature is ex- 
hausted, and IT have tried in vain to restore her!” He 
then changed the conversation, and spoke with his usual 
animation of his late visit to England, and touched 
slightly upon his short sojourn at St. Petersburgh. He 
told me that his faithful Juba had a regular attack of 
vellow fiv vr at the latter city, which induced him to 
hurry away the sooner!—besides which there was no 
business of importance to detain him there, and his own 
health was bad.” 

“ Well, Mr. Randolph,” said I, “ great events have occur- 
red in Europe, since you left us.” “ Yes sir,” replied he, 
in his most sarcastic manner, “ great events have occurred 
abroad, and very small ones at home! They sent me the 
Washington papers, containing the letters, but I could 
not read them. I blushed for my country. The affair 
told badly in Europe, sir !”’ 

I asked him whether he had attended the debates on 
the reform bill. He replied in the affirmative, I then en- 
quired whom he considered the greatest orator in the 
house of commons. “ Your countryman, O’Connell, sir, 
by all odds; he is a giant among pigmies!” He then 
remarked what a dearth of good speakers there was in 
England, compared with the days of Fox, Burke, 
Sheridan, Pitt, &e. 

I asked him whether the reports which were then re- 
ceived relative to the dangerous state of the king’s health 
were true. He replied, “They are all d d ‘Tory lies, 
sir; he was in excellent health when I left London. 1 
had the honour of breakfasting under a tent with his 
majesty, at the opening of the new bridge, a short time 
ago, and he appeared to be as likely to live as any one of 
the company—a much better life than myself, sir!” 

After spending an hour or two most agreeably with 
him, during which he talked of every thing and every 
body, I took my leave, under the impression that I had 
seen him for the last time, which has proved too true, 
though his death was more remote then than I had ima- 
gined it to be. He was so feeble, and had such a dread- 
fully severe cough, I really almost expected to hear of his 
decease on the road, before he reached Virginia. 

It is stated in the newspapers that he has made his 





slaves all free by will, which I dare say will be found 
true, as he has frequently told me that he was a decided 
enemy to slavery in the abstract, and that he would have 
emancipated them long ago, if he could have felt con- 
vinced that they would have been as happy and as com- 
fortable elsewhere as they were at Roanoke. 

I have often heard from other persons that he was a 
kind and affectionate master, and did every thing in his 
power to make his slaves happy. 

As he has now passed away for ever from “the field 
of his glory,” let us hope that the mantle of charity will 
be extended to his memory. ‘Those who were warmly 
opposed to him, should now recollect that he is no longer 
present to reply to their attacks, and that “to err is hu- 
man, to forgive divine.” 

No matter what difference of opinion there may be as 
to his political course, there can be none as to his exfta- 
ordinary talents; on this ground, therefore, all parties 
can unite in paying the tribute of respect to departed 
greatness. 

Those who have heard his most fascinating eloquence 
can never forget him ; and it is only by them that the 
preceding anecdotes will be appreciated. His manner of 
speaking was so perfectly original, it always gave point 
to the most simple expressions, which, when merely read, 
may not appear very striking to those who did not know 
him. 

His personal friends will faithfully cherish the remem- 
brance of his friendship, and his native state “ old Vir- 
ginia,” will not forget, that in John Randolph of Roan- 
oke, she has lost one of her brightest ornaments, and 
most devoted children. Peace be to his ashes! may they 
rest undisturbed beneath his “ patrimonial oaks !”’ 

—<>—— 

From the New Monthly Magazine. 
WHY DON’T THE MEN PROPOSE ? 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY. 

Why don’t the men propose, mamma ? 

Why don’t the men propose ? 

Each seems just coming to the point, 

And then away he goes! 

It is no fault of yours, mamma, 

That ev’ry body knows; 

You fete the finest men in town, 

Yet, oh! they won't propose! 


I’m sure I’ve done my best, mamma, 
To make a proper match ; 
For coronets and cldest sons 
I'm ever on the watch; 
I've hopes when some distingué beau 
A glance upon me throws ; 
But though he’ll dance, and smile, and flirt, 
Alas! he won't propose ! 


I’ve tried to win by languishing 
And dressing like a blue; 

I’ve bought big books, and talk’d of them 
As if I'd read them through! 

With hair cropp’d like a man, I’ve felt 
The heads of all the beaux ; 

But Spurzheim could not touch their hearts, 
And, oh! they won't propose ! 


I threw aside the books, and thought 
That ignorance was bliss ; 

I felt convinced that men preferred 
A simple sort of Miss ; 

And so I lisp’d out naught beyond 
Plain “ yeses” or plain “ noes,” 
And wore a sweet unmeaning smile; 

Yet, oh! they won’t propose ! 


Last night at Lady Ramble’s rout, 
I heard Sir Harry Gale 
Exclaim, ‘“ Now I propose again ;” 
I started, turning pale; 
I really thought my time was come, 
I blush’d like any rose; 
But, oh! I found ’twas only at 
Ecarté he’d propose! 
And what is to be done, mamma ? 
Oh! what is to be done ? 
I really have no time to lose, 
For { am thirty-one: 
At balls Iam too often left 
Where spinsters sit in rows ; 
Why won’t the men propose, mamina ? 





Why won't the men propose ? 
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The annexed article appeared in the Foreign Quarterly 
Review in 1830, when that work was in its most palmy 
state ; we give it place here on account of its literary exe- 
cution, and the knowledge it imparts of the productions 
of one of the most popular continental writers, as well 
as for its humour. There are very few such reviews pro- 
duced, because the amount of labour, in mere translating 
and transcribing, is greater than most publications are 
willing or able to pay for. As far as we can ascertain, 
this particular article has never before been re-printed in 
America. 


1. L’ Enfant de ma Femme. 2 vols. 12mo. 

2. Georgette, ou la Niéce du Tabellion. 4 vols. 
12mo. 

3. Gustave, ou le Mauvais Sujet. 3 vols. 12mo. 

4. Frére Jacques. 4 vols. 12mo. 

5. Mon Voisin Raymond. 4 vols. 12mo. 

6. M. Dupont, ou la Jeune Fille et la Bonne, 4 vols. 
12mo. 

7. Sour Anne. 4 vols. 12mo. 

8. Contes en Vers. 12mo. 

9. André le Savoyard. 5 vols. 12mo. 

10. Petits Tableaux de Meurs. 2 vols. 12mo. 

11. Le Barbier de Paris. 4 vols. 12mo. 

12. La Laitiére de Mont-fermeil. 5 vols. 12mo. 

13. Jean. 4 vols. 12mo. 

14. La Maison Blanche. 5 vols. 12mo. 

15. La Bulle de Savon, ou Recueil de Chansons. 
12mo. 

16. La Femme, Le Mari, et Amant. 4 vols. 12mo. 

Par Ch. Paul de Koch. Paris: 1825—1829. 


The name of Pau! de Koch is probably known to very 
few of our readers, and yet he is ahighly popular author, 
within two days’ journey of our capital. During a year 
or two past, he has been the prolific parent of almost in- 
numerable volumes, which have received a warm recep- 
tion from his countrymen, and are every day being mul- 
tiplied in new editions. It is worth while to enquire 
what this is which pleases our neighbours so much. We 
wish we could communicate to our readers a tithe of the 
amusement which that enquiry has afforded to us. 

Paul de Koch is an author of humour, and humour 
in France is allowed a wider range than the manners of 
the present age permit among English authors, so that it 
is impossible for us to recommend the indiscriminate pe- 
rusal of his works. It would, indeed, be difficult to select 
above two or three of his novels which would bear trans- 
lation. So far is the latitude of morals from coinciding 
with the latitude of geography. 'Tiine, however, and no 
long time either, produces as great changes as small dis- 
tances: the novels of Smollett and Fielding, the classical 
models of this species of literature, are no longer thought 
books fit to be placed in the hands of decent people ; 
where, however, Peregrine Pickle is tolerated—if he be 
anywhere admitted—Paul de Koch wiil be received ; 
where Peregrine Pickle is a welcome guest, the society 
of Paul de Koch will be enjoyed. The amusement de- 
rivable from each is not very dissimilar, and the means 
of producing it, also, far from being unlike. 

Humour (which has been thought confined within 
the limits of our tongue) is not the only characteristic of 
our author; he has another virtue,—the truth of his pic- 
tures of life and society.—the absolute nature of his 
pieces of conversation and character. In the representa- 
tion of humorous scenes le may be charged with exag- 





geration, the sin of his predecessor and early model, 
Pigault le Brun; but when he comes to the quiet deve- 
lopment of character, by means of social and familiar 
scenes taken from common life, he is only to be equalled 
by one charming writer of our own country, whose merit 
has been but tardily recognised by the dispensers of fame. 
In fact, the resemblance between the novels of Paul de 
Koch and those of Miss Austin, is as strong as can 
exist between the productions of a Parisian author and 
an English lady. 'Mhe humorous scenes of the foreigner 
undoubtedly turn upon incidents, and are supported with 
an extravagance, unknown to our country woman 5 but 
when they come to the nice distinctions of character, to 
the play of domestic life, to the detection of the small 


springs on which society hangs, wend to the accurate re- 
presentation and copying of nature, whether it be the 
nature of a back shop or a drawing-room, a village or a 
city, they are then alike, and they are then unrivalled. 

Paul de Koch is a writer from -he people and of the 
people, and we should not be surprised to find that the 
«+ Exclusives” of the French capital vote him vulgar, and 
condemn him to milliners and apprentices. Luckily, 
however, the power of this awful epithet is less impos- 
ing on the other side of the water than with us. Each 
class in France reads that which suits it, and does not 
receive, as lady’s maids do cast clothes, the faded finery 
of its superiors; it is the dudé of the population among 
our neighbours which gives and takes away reputation ; 
they have done so long without their Corinthian capital, 
that they scarcely take it for an ornament. We, on the 
contrary, perpetually gaze upwards ; the word low signi- 
fies base, vulgar, disgusting, common, worthless; and 
respectable, wealthy, fashionable, virtuous, Aigh life, all 
that is worthy of honour. Unless the power of genius 
had achieved a victory over the power of fashion, as in 
Burns, (but Burns’s vulgarity was Scotish, and so far 
foreign,) or had Beranger been an Englishman, the ex- 
quisite productions of both would have been condemned 
to perpetual contempt, as the productions of vulgar men, 
whose themes were Jow. It is this very circumstance 
which has made the fortune of Beranger in France, and 
which, on the contrary, has so long obscured the memo- 
ry of Miss Austin in England. She interpreted nature 
by means of retired tradesmen, old maids living on a 
pittance, a pompous official of a smal! town, or at the 
highest, a country gentleman or rural baronet. Had she 
aimed at painting a life she did not know, and plen- 
tifully sprinkled her platitudes with lordly titles, and 
spoken of places and persons of distinction with an as- 
sumed familiarity, it is true that we should have missed 
her charming romances; but she herself would not have 
died in obscurity, the eulogy of her talents placed before 
her posthumous publication, (in which she was compar- 
ed to Miss Edgeworth,) would not have been laughed at, 
and her praise in the Quarterly Review, where ample 
though tardy justice was at length done to her, might 
have been anticipated some years. 

Those only who have lived in France of late years 
can form an idea of the utter republicanism of men’s 
minds in that country; not republicanism as respects 
government, because the sole wish of the people is a 
limited and constitutional monarchy, no matter what mo- 
narch; but republicanism as respects all notions of dis- 
tinction or difference between man and man. Except in 
certain veins of society, nobility is a joke, and the idea 
of superiority, as attached to title, ridiculous. The titu- 
lar nobility, where they are neither placed nor wealthy, 
are treated simply with a kind of toleration; the real 
aristocracy of France are the millionaires, wherever 
found, and the decided tendency in that eountry at the 
present moment is the deification of wealth. ‘This spirit 
amazingly enlarges the novelist’s sphere of action; he is 
not obliged to be aristocratical in order to be genteel; he 
embraces every description of life with perfect indiffer- 
ence, knowing well that if his pictures are clever and 
resembling, whatever be the subject, they will please. In 
spite, therefore, of the Faubourg St. Germain, Paul de 
Koch revels in the humours of the Parisian dadauds, 
chooses his heroines among milkmaids and flower-sellers, 
spends pages upon the humours of an old accountant, or 
the follies of a flourishing grocer. His heroes have never 
more than a few hundreds a year, and not one of them 
possesses a title; nobility is certainly occasionally intro- 
duced, but it is either to represent imbecility, or knavery, 
or perhaps austerity. Such is the real revolution that 
has taken place in France; for Paul de Koch may be 
taken as a very fair and very unconscious representative 
of the sentiments of his countrymen. ‘The time was 
when trade or commerce dishonoured the name of a 
French gentleman; at this moment, who is more con- 
sidered in Paris than a wealthy homme d'affaires, or ¢ 
2 in the provinces, than the 
proprictor of a cotton manufactory, of a foundry, or ¢ 
beet-root farm ? 


successful agent de change: 


However this may be, Paul de Koch chooses his sub- 
jects almost entirely trom the middle classes of the French, 
and never seems aware that there are others entitled to 
despise them. There is another peculiarity, however, 





about him, which with us would again be a subject of 


ridicule, but is probably a source of pride among his 
countrymen: he is not so much French as Parisian; we 
should call him a cockney ; his experience is utterly con- 
fined to Paris and its environs. When he has passed the 
lunits of Villeneuve, St. Georges, or Montmoreicy, he is 
launched on the wide realms of imagination, and his love 
in a cottage, his peasantry, and his picturesque, are all 
perfectly Arcadian—that is to say, unreal; while Paris, 
Parisian life, and all that stirs trom the Marais to the 
Chaussee d’Antin, are so familiarly present to his mind, 
that nearly half his novels might bear the name of Paris 
in 1829, In short, he is a badaud of genius. Why a 
man should be despised because he has passed the prin- 
cipal part of his life in a great capital, the seat of govern- 
ment, the centre of civilisation, the abode or resort of 
every thing curious, beautiful, and great, we do not pre- 
cisely understand; nevertheless, it is a legitimate cause 
of laughter amongst Englishmen; and the native of the 
most insignificant village, or the inhabitant of any seeond 
or third rate town, glories in his superiority over the 
cockney. The very name has alone put to flight a school 
of poets, and would, if adroitly applied and ably followed 
up at this moment, crush in its cradle any work of tma- 
gination, whatever might be its claims to attention. It is 
different in France, where the epithet Parisian has hith- 
erto perhaps had too much influence as a stamp of appro- 
bation. 

Such as they are, however, let us proceed to make 
known the novels of our author; perhaps the reader will 
more effectually gather our notions of them by the de- 





seription we shall give of such as are chiefly entitled to 
notice. ; 

If we were required to mention any one of the numer- 
ous productions of Paul de Koch as a specimen and 
proot of his talent, we should—with some hesitation cer- 
tainly—select Jean ; not because it contains the most 
brilliant of his humorous sketches, but because it is the 
most regular and best conducted of his novels, the most 
complete, varied, and natural; and while it certainly 
would not disgust—as some of his romances might dis- 





gust a fastidious English reader—would prove the capa- 
bility of the writer, and demonstrate the nature and 
character of his style. Jean is a section of city life: the 
|botanist, when he cuts transversely the stalk of a plant 
in order to exhibit its sap vessels, does in phytology what 
; Paul de Koch has done in manners. Paris (or London) 
| has been compared to an old worm-eaten cheese: our 
| 





| 


author has broken the cheese, and shows us ina frag- 
jment the inhabitants at work in their subterranean tun- 
jnels. Jean is the history of the hero whose name it 


| bears, beginning with a period antecedent to his birth, 


jand ending with his marriage. Between these two events, 
|vast are the changes of a moral character. The spoilt 
jchild of an indisereet parent, Jean becomes nothing bet- 
\ter than a good-natured boor, boid in the tavern, bashful 
jin the drawing-room; but under the accidental influence 
jof female charms, of which he had been the despiser, 
| this character is gradually moulded, and formed into a 
gentleman of elegant manners and delicate feelings. In 
this outline there is certainly nothing remarkable; it is 
as ancient as the fable of Cymon and Iphigenia; but of 
how many modifications is that famous old story susce pti- 
ble! The skill of the author is not shown in the original 
conception of the subject, but in his admirable style of 
carrying it through; first, in the naturalness of the cha- 
racter of Jean under the circumstances of his education, 
the amusing manner in which these circumstances are 
exhibited, and next, for the knowledge of human nature, 
which has enabled him to trace all the changes effected 
by the operation of new motives and new ideas of plea- 
sure. We have three conditions of the hero; first, as a 
rough, generous, headstrong, and spirited young fellow, 
of low habits, accustomed to spend his fortune in cafés 
ind tabagies ; the last state, in which his brusguerie is 
transformed into firmness, his bashfulness into delicacy, 
his oaths and vulgarities into the elegant expressions of 
a well-informed man, accustomed to society ; and in the 
interval between the two, the transition state, which of 





lcourse presents the most amusing incidents, and like all 
other transition states, is one of pain and awkwardness. 
| Not so, however, to the reader, who in this case is made 
lto sport with the miseries of the unhappy chrysalis. It 
lis not to be supposed that she change is brought about 
| with any mireculous haste: the author understands hu- 
jm mn nature too well to do violence to it. The scale upon 
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which Jean is written may be understood by learning 
that it occupies four volumes, the first of which—by no 
means the least amusing—only carries on the education 
of the hero to his sixteenth birth-day, on occasion of the 
anniversary of which all his relatives are assembled, to 
deliberate in solemn council on what is to be done with 
the young gentleman, who has already given but too 
many signs of a future Pickle. The grave resolution of 
the party is unluckily rendered null by the escape of the 
subject of it out of the garret window, and the second 
volume opens with his adventures under his own guid- 
The cabinet council is com- 





ance in a country ramble. 
posed of some of the principal personages of the novel, 
whose parts are sustained throughout with wonderful live- 
liness and not less propriety and distinctiveness. ‘There 
is no mistaking, for instance, the conversation of the 
respectable Bellequeue, the perruquier, Jean’s godfather, 
for those of M. Wstivris, the dancing-master, his fifth 
cousin. ‘They are both old fops, it is true; Bellequeue 
always marches on his points, and Mistigris judges of the 
expansion of a man’s intellect by the calves and swell of 
his legs, and goes through the street cutting an entre- 
chat; they are both ceremonious, but the ceremony of 
the perruquier is that of a gentleman-barber, who has 
served in his youth, is second to none at quart and 
tierce, and would die rather than fail in the minutest par- 
ticulars of his duty to the beau seve. Mistigris’s cere- 
mony, on the contrary, is all professional ; he turns out 
his toes and salutes, because he is paid for teaching the 
art of so doing, and living by this art, he has made him- 
self believe it the first of the occupations of mankind. On 
the other hand, out of his profession, the perruquier is on 
all points a gentleman, with only a touch of the cox- 
comb; the dancing-master dances as much with his 
brain as his heels, and is even more pedantically a ca- 
perer in the street than in the school. Mistigris is, in 
fact, a laughable character, but for Bellequeue and his 
foibles, we acquire a respect, in the course of this history 
of five-and-twenty years. We see him go down in years, 
slacken in his vivacity, and sink upon his heels, (for he 
had passed the period of points) with a kind of melan- 
choly. Melancholy at the decline of a retired barber! the 
truly English reader (whose sympathies are graduated 
like a Gunter’s scale according to rank) will exclaim. 
Yes !—this is the triumph of an author of genius, who 
gives the natural sympathies a triumph over the artificial 
ones, So true a piece o humanity is this said Bellequeue, 
so real is he, so consistent, so Invariably true are his ac- 
tions and his speeches to the author's original conception 
of his character, that we defy any one, while he is read- 
ing, to be sceptical of his existence ; and so well chosen 
are his characteristies, that a reader can as little fail to 
laugh as to love, Bellequeue is only one of the many 
marked personages of Jean. M. Durand, the herborist, 
Jean’s father, a feeble pedant, strong only in simples, is a 
character that serves to amuse, as well as his old neigh- 
bour, Madame Ledoux, who has a passion for being pre- 
sent at accouchemens, and who, having had three hus- 
bands and fourteen children, is justly considered an 
oracle in such matters. Her chronology is a simple one ; 
her husbands were of different callings, and her children 
born at separate times, so that she hits upon the method 
of referring all events to these epochs in her own life. 
Such and such a circumstance, for example, took place 
when she had her third child by the upholsterer—no, it 
was alittle after the birth of the first by the sheriff's 
officer. Poor woman! she lives (in the novel) till she 
confounds things; we find her talking of her fourteen 
husbands and her three children, and, at length mixing 
them all up together in one inextricable mass of confu- 


sion. 


When Jean becomes marriageable, the author intro- 
duces us to a suitable party, who supply at least an 
abundant portion of entertainment. In their different 
ways the family of M. Chopard, a retired confiseur, are 
inimitable: the ridiculous can no farther go. ‘Their ab- 
surdity, however, lies in details, and it would be difficult 
to paint them, except on the grand scale of the book itself. 
In this respect our author again resembles Miss Austin : 
character is conveyed by a thousand strokes, insignificant 
in themselves, and only felt in the mass. ‘The felicity of 
the writer is felt in the perfect consistence and unity of 
all these traits: he does not faint a personage—the sub- 
ject makes itself gradually known—it imperceptibly 
works its way into our acquaintance—we forget the au- 
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thor, and listen to his characters, who speak for them- 
selves, Here is a beauty of art independent of the charms 
of the object, whatever it may be: though the object may 
he ridiculous, even tedious, there is a pleasure in becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with any character, perfectly con- 
ceived and uniformly supported: but the success is com- 
plete, when to this power of development the author 
adds a fertile invention and a keen relish for those traits 
of character which interest the reader, and whether for 
ridicule or sympathy, are sure to rivet his attention. 

Although we despair of enabling the reader properly 
to appreciate Paul de Koch only by extracts, we cannot 
fail to contribute to his amusement by some selected 
scenes from such parts as are producible ; they will serve 
at least to aid the impression we wish to communicate, 
and serve the reader instead of a reference to the works 
themselves, which, we honestly confess, is not a desira- 
ble result. It is, indeed, a circumstance to be lamented, 
that a picture of life as it is among our neighbours, is 
marked by traits of far too free a nature, to be adapted for 
indiscriminate inspection among ourselves. It must be 
understood, that the object of our paper is to extract 
amusement from books not entirely to be met with in the 
common course of reading, and which it is not desirable 
should be. 

The gradual change worked, not in the character or 
disposition of the hero or heroine, but in the external 
forms in which they are shown by the power of a virtu- 
ous affection, is a favourite subject of delineation with 
Paul de Koch. Jean is the only male subject of this 
influence: the female ones are numerous. The two 
most remarkable of these, really the most beautiful 
instances of the kind in literature, are the little Denise 
in the Lattiere de Mont-fermeil, and Nicette in Mon 
Voisin Raymond. Both are instances of great purity 
and innocence, consistent with humble life and strong 
affection for an individual of superior condition in society. 
Denise is a village girl, and Nicette is the daughter of a 
herb-and-vegetable-seller, (Euripides was the son of one,) 
in Paris, and is herself a bouguetiére. It is Paul de 
Koch’s pride to show that there is an innate gentility 
independent of rank, and a power of virtue and resist- 
ance to temptation in the humble walks of society, bet- 
ter entitled to respect than more richly attired vice. The 
plan on which our author conducts this species of expe- 
riment in manners is ingenious; it is spread over the 
whole story, and being interspersed and varied with nu- 
merous incidents of another description, ample time is 
given for the operation of the metamorphosis. ‘Thus, in 
the Laitiere de Mont-fermeil, the hero, a young man of 
fashion and fortune, according to the Parisian notion of 
these things, encounters accidentally a peasant girl, with 
whose appearance he is captivated, at the very opening 
of the novel, as he is driving down to the country-house 
of a friend. Circumstances, ingeniously arranged, bring 
them together again, when an impression is produced 
upon the simple girl, which, silently working in her 
breast for a length of time, produces the change in ques- 
tion. ‘This impression is from time to time favoured or 
checked by the events of the young man’s life, whose ad- 
ventures are made occasionally to approach the sphere of 
the virtuous village girl. ‘They are, of course, at length 
brought together, not, however, before the experiment, 
conducted with so much finesse and delicacy, is crowned 
with complete success. NVicette, as we have said, is a 
Parisian Denise, and we confess we like her better, 
directly in the face, we believe, of the French taste in 
this particular, The fact is, that the author is better ac- 
guainted with the boulevards of his own capital, than 
even the adjacent villages; he understands more fami- 
liarly the habits and feelings of humble life in Paris, than 
at Mont-fermeil: ofa bouguetiére thana laitiére. Thanks, 
therefore, to his mural education, the gradations in the 
refinement of Nicette are more nicely marked than in the 
case of Denise, although it is true that a rural site and a 
country life give more probability to the subject, and a 
more natural scope to the play of sentiment than the hard 
realities of a capital. 

Besides the heroines of these two novels, it may be 
supposed, from the bustle which Paul de Koch loves in 
his works, and the fertility of his invention, that they are 
not the only marked personages in them. Bertrand, an 
old soldier, the friend and servant of the hero—a model 
of blunt fidelity—is not so original in conception as it 
is able in execution. His boon companion, Schtrack, the 





German concierge, deserves also to be mentioned with 
honour. Paul is great in portiérs and portieres, and 
they who know what an important part of the Parisian 
population these concierges are, (the tyrants and spies 
of the capital, as these have been called,) will allow that 
the subject is not beneath contempt. There are two other 
persons in the Laitiére, who form a striking contrast to 
each other. De la Thomassiniere is a gross, low-bred 
fellow, who has made, or is making, a fortune by his bril- 
liant speculations as an homme d'affaires ; pompous and 
purse-proud, he loses no opportunity of asserting his 
superiority: he never tastes or sees an object without 
telling the owner that he possesses it in far greater per- 
fection : he keeps every body waiting, that he may make a 
sensation when he arrives, and his delay is always apo- 
logised for on account of the multitude of letters he has 
had to write. At a country-house on a visit, he escapes 
on the old excuse of affairs,and goes to snore underneath 
the trees in the park, that he may return too late for the 
hours of repast. His original name was Thomas, the son 
of a widow, Mme Thomas, who kept the sign of the 
Speaking Ass, at some distance from town: the son when 
he began to mince his speeeh and to talk fine, (an at- 
tempt marked by many egregious failures,) began to 
conceive that the name of Thomas had something low 
about it, and with his barouche and pair he elongated 
Thomas into Thomassiniere, and prefixed the sign of 
distinguished birth. ‘This not pleasing personage, whom 
the author has painted with his broadest brush, is in 
direct contrast with the most imbecile of God’s creatures, 
a rich little retired apothecary, under the absolute con- 
trol of a tyrannical wife. M. Monin’s mixture of simpli- 
city, formality, and timidity, affords the reader many a 
hearty laugh. 

Mon Voisin Raymond is a kind of Marplot: lodging 
opposite to the hero of the novel named after him, and 
being given to spying, listening, gossiping, and meddling, 
he is perpetually on the track of the young intriguer ; he 
interferes with his amusements, his amours, and at last 
with his wife. In the latter case, Mon Voisin has gone 
so far in his meddling with ether people’s business, that 
he is obliged to flee Paris in order to avoid paying the 
penalty of his interference. 

Paul de Koch has written so much, and in so short a 
time, that it is not to be expected that he has not repeat- 
ed himself. More than that, it would not be difficult to 
group his characters into classes or families, among which 
the individuals are only distinguished by shades of dif- 
ference. For example, M. and Mme. Monin, whom we 
have mentioned in the Laitiere de Mont-fermeil, are the 
brother and sister of M. and Mme. Moutonnet, in the 
most amusing novel of VM. Dupont. De la Thomassi- 
niere, and Destival in the Laziiere, are of the same ge- 
nus, if not of the same species, as Beville in La Femme, 
Le Mari, et 1’ Amant, and Dufresne in Frere Jacques, 
though the latter does undoubtedly descend far lower in 
the seale of depravity. Dubourg in Seur Anne, and 
Dubois in La Femme, Le Mari, et 1’ Amant, are far- 
ceurs of the same extravagant genus, although Dubourg 
having the advantage of being the first-born, his absur- 
dities have the charm of novelty, Even the innocent and 
amiable Denise and Nicette are not without sisters. 
[sidore in the Maison Blanche, is a mountain Denise, 
more wild, and more romantic, just as Auvergne is bolder 
in its features than Rainey, but equally simple, innocent, 
and loving. Seur.4nne is a still more direct resemblance 
of Denise, only, in order to make a difference, the author 
has deprived her of speech, and endowed her with such 


extreme simplicity, as to be ignorant of the dangers of 


love. 

Saur Anne is a singular mixture of humour and sen- 
timentality : we wish that the latter were as genuine as 
the former. Paul ‘s, however, sadly too apt, when re- 
moved from real life, to fall into the error which we 
usually denominate mawkishness : his sentiment is of the 
kind commonly called French sentiment: we fear that 
incourteous application of the epithet means false, tinsel/y, 
made simply to shine. We feel, in the case of Saur 
.Jnne, and in several parts of the other novels, that the 
language and feelings expressed are unnaturally fine, and 
adapted to a totally different condition of life, from that 
in which they are found, or at least exaggerated far be- 
yond their natural force. In his scenes of humour, exag- 
geration is the sin which most readily besets our author 
—in such cases, the fault is not so grievous: it becomes 
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a simple failure ; but where he shocks his reader by false 
or exaggerated sentiment, the offence is rank—we turn 
away with abhorrence. Our readers shall have the ad- 
vantage of laughing at some of the scenes of humour 
without being disgusted at any of his failures in another 
vein of writing. 

Dubourg, a young man of tolerably good family in 
Brittany, after a series of imprudences in Paris, finds 
himself without a sous, and being in danger from his 
creditors, he agrees to accompany a wealthy young friend 
on his travels. Frederick is the son of the Comte de 
Montreville, a sensible but a severe father ; disgusted with 
some disappointment in an affair of the heart, he wel- 


comes the idea of burying his cares in the adventures of 


a distant tour, procures his father’s approbation of his 
project, and proposes Dubourg as his companion. The 
Comte de Montreville is, however, a man of the world, 
and understands the character of Dubourg; he refuses 
his compliance, and in lieu of a person whom he con- 
siders far more likely to lead his son into mischief than 
to guide him past it, selects for his companion Frederick’s 
ex-tutor, M. Menard, a fat and worthy man, in love with 
lords and Perigord patés ; to which Frederick has no ob- 
jection, beyond that he is not his lively friend Dubourg. 
Obedience, or apparent obedience, is however absolutely 
necessary ; and on the eve of departure, Frederick is con- 
soled by the promise of Dubourg, who is never at a loss, 
that he will still find the means of forming one of the 
travelling party. ‘They start—and when the following 
scene takes place, they are en route. 

“Frederick did not answer some proposal from M. 
Menard to taste a paté he had provided himself with in 
the chaise. He was thinking of Dubourg, and was aston- 
ished that he had heard nothing of him. ‘The travellers 
had reached a distance of nine leagues, and were pro- 
ceeding on a fine wide road, where there was extremely 
little chance of any unpleasant accident. 

“All of sudden the noisy whip of a postilion an- 
nounced the approach of other travellers. Frederick 
looked round and perceived a little derline behind them 
going at a tremendous rate. The noise, as it neared, 
indicated that it was every moment on the point of reach- 
ing, and would not be long before it actually passed them. 
A cloud of dust covered both vehicles, but the road was 
too wide to render it necessary to draw on one side. Ne- 
vertheless, at the moment when they were expecting to 
be passed, the berline came in contact with their carriage 
with such a shock, that the chaise was overturned into a 
ditch, in which M. Menard, who had been thrown out of 
the carriage, was rolled, crying out with all his might. 

“The berline stopped; and the postilion of the cha- 
riot began to abuse the offending postilion with every 
possible term of reproach and contempt for having run 
foul of him on a good road, where three carriages might 
go abreast with the utmost ease. The other driver con- 
tented himself with a hearty laugh, which could not fail 
to augment the wrath of his antagonist. Frederick, who 
had suffered no injury, went up to M. Menard to see 
what was the matter. He was more alarmed than hurt: 
he felt himself all over, adjusted his wig, and never ceased 
repeating that his fall would injure his digestion. 

“In the meantime the driver of the berline got down 
from his horse, and after having spoken to the person 
whoin he drove, came forward, hat in hand, to the travel- 
lers, who were still in the ditch, and apologising for his 
awkwardness, gave them to understand that the Baron 
Ladislas Potoski, Palatin of Rava and of Sandomir, 
begged permission to come and inform himself of their 
condition, and to offer them all such assistance as laid in 
his power. 

“On hearing the postilion pronounce the names and 
titles of the traveller, M. Menard began to hurry out of 
the ditch, and extract the frill from his waistcoat, whieh 
his fall had disarranged, 

“ «Tell your master that we are sensible of his polite- 
ness,’ said Frederick, «but it is quite unnecessary that 
he should trouble himself; I hope that no unpleasant 
consequences will ensue from the accident.’ 





“But there is something the matter with our carriage,’ 
said M. Menard, ‘ and we may avail ourselves of the offer 
of M. le Palatin Pota—Poto—Potiouski, in order to 
reach the next town.’ 

“The tutor had not finished speaking, when the sup- 
posed Polish nobleman, leaping out of his carriage, 
advanced towards them, with one hand on his hip, and 


nobility. Frederick raised his eyes and recognised Du- 
bourg: he had nearly burst into a fit of laughter, when 
the latter preventing him by a sign, ran up, exclaiming— 

“<«Surely, [ am not deceived : how extremely fortu- 
nate! It is M. Frederick de Montreville.’ 

«And Dubourg threw himself into the arms of Fre- 
derick, who in his turn, feigning surprise, cried out: ‘Ah 
is it possible! truly—it is Monsieur de —— Monsieur 
du 





«The Baron Potoski,’ (whispered Dubourg,)— It is 
M. le Baron Potoski.’ 
“During this recognition, which took place on the 


polite speeches, at the same time that he kept dragging 
Frederick by the tail of his coat into the high road, which 
appeared to him a far more seemly place for presenting 
himself to a Polish nobleman. 

«“ Dubourg at last turned to the side on which M. Me- 
nard was standing, and addressing himself to Frederick, 
‘Have I the honour to see your father, M. le Comte? 
said he, directing the most gracious of his smiles upon 
the tutor, and assuming as much dignity as he could get 
up for the occasion. ‘No,’ said Frederick, ‘but he is a 
second father for me ; I beg to present to you M. Menard, 
my former tutor.’ ‘M. Menard,’ said Dubourg, throw- 
ing into his countenance an expression of admiration, 
and looking at the poor tutor as people used to look at 
Voltaire, ‘what! is this M. Menard, of whom I have so 
often heard? The primus inter pares of preceptors. Oh! 
[ shall be charmed to make his acquaintance. ‘T'andem 
felix, M. Menard, since I at length see you.’ 


compliments on the part of the Palatin of Rava and 
Sandomir put him into such a state of confusion that he 
had by the force of bowing, nearly worked himself back- 
wards into the ditch again, if Frederick had not caught 
him in time. 

“ Dubourg put an end to his embarrassment by taking 
his hand and pressing it forcibly. «What honour you 
do me, M. le Baron,’ at length stammered out the pre- 
ceptor: then addressing himself to Frederick, he said, 
‘you know then the Lord Potoski ? 

«“* Know him!’ said Frederick smiling, ‘why we are 
intimate friends—this dear Dudourg and I.’ ‘How! 
Dubourg ”’ said Menard. 

«+ Yes,’ cried the pretended baron— that is the name 
which I bore in Paris, where I was obliged to preserve 
the strictest incognito, being charged on the part of my 
government, with a secret mission of extreme delicacy.’ 
‘T understand—I understand,’ said Menard. «Call me 
always, Dubourg, my dear Frederick, it was under this 
name that I knew you first, and it will be always dear to 
me.’ 

“ While M. Menard stepped aside to examine the 
overturned carriage, Frederick said in a low tone to Du- 
bourg, ‘Do you know that this scheme of yours was 
somewhat violent—you have only just missed killing me 
and this poor Menard,’ ‘It is the fault of the ass that 
drove me, I told him to overturn me in passing you, but 
the rascal preferred tumbling you over, which is extremely 
vexatious, for I reckoned upon getting into your carriage, 
and now [ shall be obliged to offer you mine, which is 
by no means the same thing. Never mind—leave it all 
to me—TI already see it will be no difficult task to impose 
upon our poor friend there, But be ready to second me, 
and support any thing you may think want confirmation, 
and above all, remember that I am the Baron Potoski, 
Palatin of Rava and Sandomir. You had nearly spoiled 
all by calling me Dubourg; luckily I knew how to help 
us over that; but commit no more such blunders, or 
shall be forced to travel without you, and I warrant you 
I should not go very far.’ 

“ Menard returned to announce, that the axletree of 
the post carriage was broken, and that it would not be 
in a condition to proceed before the next morning. 





“<¢ Very well, gentlemen,’ said Dubourg, ‘you will do 
me the pleasure to get into my berline: we will stop at 
the first village, where we will sleep, and in the mean- 
time the smith of the place will repair your carriage.’ 

“This plan being adopted, the postilion was left to 
bring the carriage on at a foot-pace, and our three travellers 
got into the berline of the Polish nobleman; it was an 
old crazy vehicle, patched in every direction, and by no 
means clean; added to which, it was so ill hung that at 








in a swaggering manner, such as he considered full of 


side of the ditch, M. Menard was making all kinds of 


«“M. Menard was no longer himself; this deluge of 


every step it gave the travellers a considerable jerk into 
the air. 

« Frederick could not help smiling as he got into the 
carriage of the palatin, but Dubourg hastened to take up 
the discourse, and addressing himself to Menard, who, 
modestly seated on the front seat, had only dared to cast 
a few stolen glances about him,‘ You see,’ said he, ‘a 
carriage which is older than we are; it belonged to my 
grandfather. It was in this very carriage that he saved 
Stanislas Leczinsky—at that time pursued by his com- 
petitor Augustus, who was protected by the Czar, whilst 
Charles XI. stood up in behalf of Stanislas. But you 
know all this better than I, M. Menard, for you are a 
man of learning.” ‘Ah! M.le Baron!’ « But to return to 
this carriage, it is a family carriage—when my father 
quitted Cracovia in a moment of disturbance, six mil- 
ions of money and precious stones were concealed in this 
modest berline; they were the ruins of his fortune, with 
which he had resolved to retire into Brittany—a country 
famous for its excellent milk and cheese.’ 

“ Here Frederick, who had been obliged to bite his 
lips at the six millions, was now compelled to cover his 
inclination to laugh with a fit of coughing, while M. 
Menard began to look upon the vehicle with an air of 
reverence. 

“¢ You will readily understand, M. Menard,’ resumed 
Dubourg, wiping his face with a silk handkerchief which 
he kept in his waistcoat pocket in order to give himself 
the air of a foreigner. ‘¢ You will readily understand, M. 
Menard, that I feel attached to a carriage which recalls 
recollections of so honourable a character. I am well 
aware that it is not fashionable, and that it might be bet- 
ter hung; twenty times has my intendant wished to have 
it repainted and a new lining put into the interior, but I 
have always refused. This place where IT am now sit- 
ting has been occupied by King Stanislas; that where 
you are, by a princess of Hungary. And I confess to 
you, that it would pain me much to change this Utrecht 
velvet, Which has had the honour to support these illus- 
trious personages.’ 

“«T share your feelings in this respect, M. le Baron,’ 
said Menard, who, before quite transported at the idea 
of traveling in company with two men of distinguished 
rank, did not know what to do with himself now that he 
found he was sitting on the seat of a princess of Hun- 
gary; ‘this carriage ought to be extremely dear to you 
—and I assure you, M. le Baron, that it is far from being 
unpleasant in its motion—on the contrary, I find it very 
pasy.’ 

“At this ‘nstant a shock had nearly sent M. Menard 
on his knees upon his pupil; but holding himself by the 
window frame, he was at last enabled to stammer out— 
‘ Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis offendor 
maculis.’ 

“And Dubourg responded with, ‘ Vitam impendere 
vero. Frederick looked out of the window and coughed, 
M. Menard bent forward and said, ‘ M. le Baron, I have 
never doubted it.’ 

«“«Foreed to keep up my incognito,’ continued Du- 
bourg, ‘I have brought with me no person of my suite, 
and I confess to you I feel no want of any one. I detest 
the train, the etiquette, and the display which accompanies 
greatness: in travelling [ lay all form aside; I am a man 
of nature, M. Menard. But, apropos, my dear Frederick, 
[ have never yet asked you where you are going—should 
I be rude in asking you the question ? ” 

The answer, as may be supposed, is one that exactly 
coincides with the intentions of the Baron Potoski; it is 
agreed that they shall join. ‘The palatin of course dwells 
upon the pleasure which the company of the savant Me- 
nard will afford him in a classical tour, and the scheme 
of their voyage is settled. The first village at which the 
party sleep, is by no means unproductive of adventure: 
the principal of which is the despatch of the family der- 
/ine in the middle of the night, under the care of its dri- 
ver: the baron being too happy at being rid of this expen- 
sive burthen. It was necessary, however, to account to 
M. Menard for its disappearance : Dubourg got up in the 
night, raised the house with the ery of thief, and swore 
that not only had the driver stolen his carriage, but his 
wardrobe, and we know not how many thousand franes 
concealed in a secret case in the interior of the carriage. 
Frederick’s chaise being repaired, the travellers make an 
excellent exchange, and proceed on their way to Lyons. 





But M. Menard is unluckily the bearer of the purse; ac- 
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cording to Dubourg’s notions it is in wrong hands. It! 


must not appear that the Palatin of Rava and Sandomir 
contributes nothing to the common expenses of the jour- 
ney; he therefore hits upon a contrivance to make the 
preceptor surrender. Having already played upen his 
vanity, gourmandism, and other foibles, Dubourg now 
commences upon M. Menard’s bodily fears. 

««¢T know nothing beyond the pleasure of travelling,’ 
observed Dubourg, ‘it is a pity that it should sometimes 
be disturbed by the awkward events that so frequently 
derange the projects of the traveller.’ 

« «There are a great many other engagements in life,’ 
said Frederick, ‘ that are similarly circumstanced. It is, 
for instance, a great happiness to be in love; but when 
you imagine yourself most secure, the woman you adore 
at the moment you would have sworn by her fidelity, be- 
trays you for some new Adonis, some fortunate soldier, 
some brilliant wit, who has the art to captivate her senses. 
Alas ! a very slight circumstance will often crumble into 
dust the most brilliant future.’ 

««M. de Montreville’s remarks,’ observed M. Menard, 
‘are full of truth; we are often greatly deceived in our 
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utmost attention, casting from time to time a glance into 
the woods. 

«“«Parbleu! M. Menard,’ said Dubourg, taking out of 
his pocket a shabby green pocket-book, in which he had 
stuck his last tavern bill of fare im order to give it bulk, 
‘here is for the moment the whole of my fortune. ‘The 
fifteen thousand frances which remain to me for my tra- 
veling expenses are in this portfolio; but since you have 
had the good nature to charge yourself with Frederick’s 
funds, I hope that you will be obliging enough to be my 
treasurer also; it is useless for two persons to pay at the 
inns, it is better that that should be your afiair.’ 

“ Saying these words he presented the pocket-book to 
Menard, who looked at it as if he did not know what he 
ought to do; and although flattered with this mark of 
confidence, he had no idea of taking it. 

“At that very moment, a long whistle, which echoed 
in the wood, was heard. 

«“<Oh! oh! what in the world was that?’ cried Du- 
bourg, rolling his eyes about him in a pretended fit of 
terror. ‘Perhaps we are going to be attacked, M. le 
Baron.’ ‘Why, faith, I am afraid of it. And there is 
M. Frederick asleep—wake him then. No, it is not 


expectations; how frequently have I not repaired to dine | necessary.’ 


at the house of a cook of the highest reputation, and 
have found the soup an entire failure.’ 


‘A philosopher,’ | to sleep profoundly. 


“ Frederick was listening to the scene, and pretending 
‘Take them, M. Menard,’ present- 


answered Dubourg, ‘supports these reverses, whether in}ing to the preceptor his pistols and his pocket-book— 


fortune, in love, or in pleasure, but there are things |<« they are charged.’ 


against which all the philosophy in the world cannot hold 


‘ Keep—keep them, for God’s sake, 


M. le Baron. TI cannot take charge of this pocket-book. 


| hopes; his face shone with content when he saw his din- 
jmers ; his joy was only tempered by the gravity of his 
}own gravity, and the profound veneration he entertained 
|for the palatin. 

Extravagant living was not the only folly into which 
the supposed Potoski fell when they arrived at Lyons; 
he determined to throw of his incognito, and promenade 
in a foreign costume in all the conspicuous places of the 
town, arm-in-arm with his faithful Menard, who by his 
constant interpellations took care to inform the by- 
'standers and observers of the rank and title of his friend. 
The attention of some sharpers is roused; Dubourg re- 
|ceives an invitation from one of the principal personages 
jof the neighbourhood, which he does not fail to accept : 
ja scene of great but untranslateable humour occurs, in 
|which the poor palatin is stripped at the écarté table of 
jhis last farthing, and finally turned out of the house. 
| Dubourg, a person of infinite ingenuity, is not, as may 
| be supposed, a person of conduct, or of great penetration ; 
of the manners of persons of high rank he knows even 
less than Menard, and in his way is almost as easily 
taken in. His distress at having been robbed of the 
whole traveling funds of the party may be easily con- 
ceived: poor Menard is imposed upon by another story, 
and is persuaded to combine in a fiction, in order to draw 
an additional supply from Frederick’s father; while, in 
the mean time, the Baron Potoski, it is agreed, shall 
write for a supply to his intendant in Cracovia. It would 
be endless to describe the ludicrous situations into which 





out——as for example, being attacked on the road and as-|]T¢ you would have the goodness rather to—to—you un-|the vanity and impudence of Dubourg, and the credulity 


sassinated by highwayimen.’ M. Menard shuddered from |, 
head to foot, his face lengthened, the expression of his 


lerstand far better than [ how to defend yourself.’ 
« And the poor Menard draws with one hand his port- 


and gluttony of Menard, involve both themselves and 
|those they come in contact with. The adventures at the 


eyes became anxious, and he turned to look upon the | folio from his breast, and with the other a large purse of |house of M. Chambertin are perhaps richer in food for 


countenance of Dubourg, whose features he took care | so]d—easting on Dubourg the most supplicating looks.’ 


should express nothing consolatory. 


«« These are indeed dreadful incidents for travellers: it|to receive it. 


Perhaps Frederick will take it ill that’— 


is said, M. le Baron, that Italy is dangerous to traverse.|‘Oh! no, M. le Baron, I am certain that he will ap- 
You, who have traveled much,—you will be able to inform | prove it.’ 


us.’ * Without doubt, M. Menard, there are highwaymen 


“*Here are four men who are approaching us with 


in Italy. The difference between that country and others | blunderbusses,’ said the postilion. 


is, that the roads there are most dangerous in the middle 


«+Ah! Mon Dieu, we are lost,’ cried Menard. ‘Do 


of the day, for the robbers are the only persons who brave | give it me, give it quick,’ exclaimed Dubourg, seizing 


the extreme heat of the sun. 


After all, if there are rob-|the purse and the portfolio, 


‘IT see that this is my 


bers in the Apennines, in Germany, and England, un-| affair.’ 


happil? they are not wanting in France-—-it is now 


almost as dangerous to travel there as elsewhere.’ ‘How !]and swore, and flogged. 


“ Menard crept under the seat; the postilion cursed, 
Dubourg put his body half out 


in France, M. le Baron, I should have thought that the |of the carriage window, and fired two pistols in the air. 


roads were more secure.” * You don’t read the newspapers 
then, M. Menard!’ « Very rarely, M. le Baron.’ 


Frederick pretended to wake up, the chaise flew like the 


‘ You}wind, and before five minutes had expired, they were 


would there see that the forests of Senart, of Bondy, of] out of the wood. 


Fontainebleau, of Villers-Cotteret even, have each their 
bands of robbers. Ah! my God! unhappily these ras- 
cals become every day more ferocious—formerly they 
contented themselves with only robbing you—now they 


attack you with clubs, and it is a piece of great good for-|the robbers, M. le Baron V 


‘The devil! |‘ And I,’ 


tune if they do not leave you on the spot.’ 
The devil! if I had known that,’ murmured Menard, 
casting a look of anxiety. ‘The travellers were at that 
moment entering a wood. 





“*We are safe,’ said Dubourg, in aiding Menard to 
raise himself. ‘What! is it possible, M. le Baron? 
‘We are out of the wood—the danger is over—we have 
had a narrow escape. Is it not true, Frederick ? «And 
‘T have killed two of them.’ 
said Frederick, ‘saw the other two take to 
flight. «Ah! M. le Baron,’ said Menard, ‘it was a 
lucky thing that you were with us.’ 


“The party arrives at the town. Dubourg was en- 


««But do not you be alarmed, M. Menard,’ continued | chanted to play the part of treasurer, and commenced 





Dubourg, ‘the robbers ordinarily set upon only the per- 
son who is charged with the money, he pays for all the | 
rest; they bind him to a tree, and strip him as naked as | 
when he was born, in order to be certain that he has 
concealed no treasure under his clothes.’ «M. le Baron, | 
this is by no means encouraging to me, for it is [ who | 
rarry the traveller’s purse.” «Ah! if I had known that, | 
I certainly should not have told you—I thought it was | 
Frederick who—but in thet case it is incumbent upon | 
you to sell your life dearly. You are doubtless well pro- | 
vided with arms.’ ‘I never use them, M. le Baron.’ «It | 
will be perhaps necessary to use them, and to make good | 
use of them too—we happen at this moment to be tra- 
versing a wood where three of my friends were killed.’ 
* What, in this wood, M. le Baron? Indeed, it does look 
very thick !’ 

“ Menard’s eyes kept glancing with anxiety from right 
to left; night was falling, and as it erew darker his terror 
augmented, ‘Drive on, postilion, drive on fast, faster, 
as fast as the horses can gallop,’ he cried, in a trembling 
voice to the post-boy; he, however, had received his in- 
structions from Dubourg, and did not quicken his pace. 
Frederick never spoke a word, and appeared buried in his 
own reflections ; and Dubourg had drawn his pistols from 
his pocket, and appeared to be examining them with the 








his office by sliding a gold piece into the hands of the 
post-boy, in return for the whistle he had given so sea- 
sonably in the forest.” ; 

Dubourg had been clerk in a government office, a 
place which he lost because he considered that he ought 
to do only the fifth part of the work of his chief, who 
had five times his salary, and did nothing at all; after- 
wards entered a banking-house, where being confined 
from ten in the morning till ten at night, he revenged 
himself upon delicate breakfasts, which consumed his 
entire salary, and disgusted his employers: after he left 
the bank various occupations followed, all of them, how- 
ever, enlivened by the charms of écarté ; his losses at this 
game were never, however, very great, for they only 
amounted to all he had. Occasional remittances were 
extorted from a benevolent aunt in Brittany, whom he 
had persuaded that he was married and had children. 
Nay ! three at a birth, and a sick wife. From all this it 
is to be inferred, that the possession of poor M. Menard’s 
purse and portfolio was a new epoch in Dubourg’s life. 
Intoxicated with his riches, he ordered all things after a 
more splendid style than even a palatin of Rava might 
be expected to be served. M. Menard’s weak points 
were truly a fazdlesse for rank and his own stomach ; 
both these appetites were gratified to the utmost of his 


laughter than any other part of the whole fifty-five vo- 


‘In truth,’ said the latter, «I don’t know whether [ ought |lumes; but they unfortunately turn in some measure 


upon accidents of a kind to be veiled from the general 
eye. They end, however, as usual, in the destitution of 
Dubourg, who loses every thing at play, and moreover, en- 
counters a Paris creditor, who had served him with dinners 
too long not to know him weil. An escape is suddenly 
effected from an evening entertainment in silk stockings, 
and poor fat Menard is dragged over the country on foot, 
|under the idea that his friend, the baron, is pursued by 
Turkish emissaries, employed by the Porte to assassinate 
the intended ambassador, While this pair are pursuing 
their adventures in the fields, Frederick is tranquilly em- 
ployed at a distance in making love, in a kind of Arcadia 
of the author’s own invention; so that the poor tutor is 
left to his fate, and he is at length persuaded by the baron 
to accept with him a temporary engagement from a com- 
| pany of strolling players, where he and Potoski personate 
|two of the first court actors of Warsaw. Menard, in all 
these follies, fortifies himself in his idea of the rank of 
his companion, and is just descending the staircase of 
the inn, his fat person arranged in an oriental dress and 
green turban, (in which the manager usually played 
Mahomet,) to perform the part of Theseus, when he is 
encountered by Frederick’s father, the grave Count de 
Montreville, who, by the frequent demands of money 
made upon him by his son, had begun to suspect that 
something was wrong, and had come in search of the 
travellers. 

«“ Ascending the staircase he found himself face to face 
with Menard, who was coming down, majestically de- 
claiming, 


: 5 . 
“‘La fortune a mes veux cesse d’étre opposée, 
% s 999 
Madame, et dans vos bras met.... 


The old gentleman raised his head on hearing the 
voice of Menard, regarded him for some moments with 
surprise, and at length cried out, “is it possible! Is this 
M. Menard that I see under this costume?’ Menard 
stared at the traveller, and was thunderstruck at the ap- 
parition of his pupil’s father. The count, seizing him 
roughly by the arm, pulled him back into his apartment, 
and in his usual caustic tone attacked the wo-begone 
preceptor with questions. 

“+*What does all this signify, M. Menard? What 
means this turban, this yellow dress, this lunatie air! 
Was it to act on the stage, sir, that I sent you with my 
son? Did you and Frederick suppose that I was always 
to remain your dupe? In fifteen days you ate and drank 
the eight thousand franes which I put into your hands.’ 
‘No, sir, we did not eat and drink them.’ ‘Silence, sir; 
I was willing to pardon this first folly: I sent you more 
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money, and after some time I find that my son is still at 
Grenoble; that he is making the tour of Europe in Dau- 
phiny—I leave Paris, I go to Grenoble—you are not to 
be found. I ransack the environs in vain; at last it is 
here that I find you, in this attire! I did not expect it, 
I confess. But my son, where is he? is he also play- 
acting”? ‘No, M. le Comte.’ ‘Where is he then? 
speak.’ ‘He is lost, M. le Comte.’ «Lost! what do 
you mean?’ ‘That is to say, M. le Comte, that he has 
only lost his way.’ ‘Remember, sir, that it was to you 
that I confided my son.’ ‘ We will find him again, my 
lord, M. le Baron Potoski is about to send off couriers to 
all the courts of Europe to seek him.’ ‘The Baron Po- 
toski! who is he?’ ¢ He is a Polish nobleman, a young 
man of great knowledge, the Palatin of Rava and San- 
domir,’” &c. 


Of course the murder is soon out, and the farce of 


Dubourg pretty nearly at an end. A translation, much 
less a few detached and abridged scenes, can give but a 
faint notion of the general effect of a work uncommonly 
well sustained in all its parts of humour by our French 
Smollet. 

Perhaps the most truly pleasing of all these romances 
is André le Savoyard: it is the least dramatic, and with 
the exception of the character of Rossignol, the layman 
or attitudiner for the artists, the least lively of our au- 
thor’s writings; but it is full of truth, and breathes an 
air of purity and innocence, The satire is chiefly confined 
to the ridicule of an imbecile count, a model of selfish- 
ness and impotence. He has married, against her incli- 
nation, a beautiful and amiable woman, whom he perse- 
cutes with attentions by no means acceptable. She leads 
him a perpetual chase, from Paris to a country seat, and 
from home to the houses of her friends, in a manner 


which reminds the reader of the perpetual efforts of 


the wretched little lord, in the “Memoirs of a Lady of 
Quality,” contained in Peregrine Pickle, to gain posses- 
sion of his wife. With this exception, and the one 
already named, the glossing rogue Rossignol, the novel is 
chiefly illustrative of virtue in humble life, of mountain 
purity maintaining its candour, even in contact with the 
impurities of city life. It is well known that Savoy 
furnishes Paris with its chimney-sweepers, and_ that 
Savoyard is now in fact become synonymous with ra- 
moneur. Savoyards also perform in that capital the 
duty of commissioners, or porters and message-bearers, 
as the Auvergnats carry water, and the Swiss cantons 
supply the hotels with the concierges or door-porters— 
all alike, we believe, celebrated for their integrity, and 
the faithful discharge of the confidential commissions 
with which they are frequently entrusted. Andrew the 
Savovard and his little brother, mere children, set off 
after the manner of their country from a cottage in the 
mountains of Savoy, to seek their fortunes in the capital 
of France, and this novel is the history of their respective 
adventures, for their fortunes are different. They are 
separated by a ridiculous circumstance in a crowd, on 
their arrival in Paris, and having no means of tracing 
each other, they are only brought together after their 
respective fates are fixed in life. The history of Andrew 
opens with this pleasing scene, told in the words of the 
hero, who speaks throughout :— 

“The snow was falling in large flakes: the highways 
were covered with it, and it almost blocked up the by- 
paths among the mountains, and the roads often running 
on the edge of a precipice, which surround the little 
town of Hopital, not far from Mont Blanc. 

“Our cottage stood near a road, from which the 
stormy weather had driven all passengers for several 
days. The snow was already a foot deep on the earth; 
nevertheless, neither I nor my brothers had a thought of 
seeking shelter. 

“Twas rolling at the foot of a rock, and I felt as com- 
fortable as if it had been on a grassy bank: my little 
hands were manufacturing snow-balls and discharging 
them at my brothers, who in their turn attacked me with 
similar weapons. Pierre, crouching in the hollow made 
by the road, only showed himself now and then, taking 
pains in the mean time to level his aim with great aceu- 
racy, and then immediately concealing himself. Jacques 
ran from side to side without stopping, except to pick up 
the materials of his balls, and then darting them at us, 
stole out of the way. 

“ What delight was there when any of us happened to 
hit: what cries of joy when Jacques, as he was making 


.|who speaks, after 


off, received a ball on his back: when Pierre, at the in- | 


stant that he popped up his little white head from his 
hiding place, caught the ball in his face, over which the 
snow would break in a thousand atoms. ‘The conquered 
joined his laugh to that of the conqueror: victory neve: 
‘cost a tear. How could we be cold? we were so happy 
and at an age when happiness is so pure—for it is min- 
aled neither with the recollections of the pust, nor fears 
for the future. 

« Already had the voice of our mother more than once 
reached us, warning us to come in: directly, was the an- 
swer of all of us. But just at the moment of regaining 
home, some fresh snow-ball from one or other of us would 
renew the war; the attack was recommenced on all hands, 
and cries of joy, bursts of laughter, made our mountains 
echo again. Our feet were half dead with cold, our little 
red numb hands could scarcely take up and compress the 
snow which afforded us our pastime—nevertheless we 
never could prevail ourselves to return to the fireside of 
our cottage. 

“ But when the approach of night at length compelled 
us to quit our sport, we would enter all three, blowing, 
and panting, and glowing with pleasure; and run and 
pop ourselves down in the great chimney corner by the 
side of the fire, before which our father sat in his large 
chair, whilst my mother was moving about in the large 
| kitchen, the only room of the house, preparing the soup 


come home so late. 
“ «See how they are covered with snow! 
long in the road in such weather as this. 


To stay so 
Hum! the 


no making them hear.’ 

«¢Pon’t scold them, Marie,’ our father would say, 
drawing us towards him, ‘don’t scold them; they amuse 
themselves; they are happy. Why seek to trouble their 
little pleasures?” 

The tranquillity of this peaceable family is one evening 

i i ] § 
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during a storm interrupted by cries of distress. The good 


man, though suffering from the effects of a recent fall, 
rushes out to render assistance, and arrives in time t 

guide the carriage of the Comte de Francornard from a 
precipice covered with snow, over which the postilion 
was unconsciously leading it. The carriage had suffered 
some injury, and the great man was glad to take refuge 
under a roof. He had with him his valet, and an infant 
child of great beauty that had slept through the accident, 
and was brought into the cottage in that state. We have 
already spoken of the comte: an extract will convey the 
author's conception of this character. It is little Andre 
having examined the strangers; he 
thus describes the comte. 

“He might be about fifty-five years of age; of small 
stature, looking meagre and sickly: though traveling 
he wore no boots, and the cold (according to him) had 
so shrivetled the calves of his legs, that in fact no traces 
of them remained. His face was long, as also his nose, 
Which in the profile was sufficiently broad to shelter the 
person who had hold of his arm from the wind. His 
complexion was yellow; one of his eyes was covered 
with a patch of black taffetas, fixed there by a ribbon 
passing round the gentleman’s head, without, however 
creating the slightest resemblance to the god of love. 
The remaining eye was black, and lively enough: forced 
to do the duty of two, its proprietor allowed it no repose, 
and rolled it incessantly from right to left. Lastly, his 
countenance was graced by a contemptuous sneer, which 
seemed the habitual expression of it. He 
tail, which behind followed all the movements of his eye 
in front.” 

At the sicht of the lovely little child, the bovs had ex- 
claimed with pleasure; but Andrew sa) cry of 
admiration escaped them on viewing the countenance of 
this gentleman. 

“The stranger surveyed the interior of our cottage 
with an air of dissatisfaction. ‘Have you no other 
room where I can rest myself at a distance from all the 
little brats?’ said he to my father, easting a look of impa- 
me and ‘No, sir, this large 
chamber is the entire of our abode.’ ‘Chamber! do they 
jcall this a chamber?’ muttered the gentleman, looking at 
| his valet, who had just taken off his cloak, and answered 


had a short 
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tience on ny brothers. 


every thing he said with a respectful smile. 
««Tet me see; where shall I put myself, for I suppose 


I must put myself some where. Must I not, Champagne? 





lfor our evening meal, all the time scolding us for having} 


vagabonds: when they once get set in to play, there is) 
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‘Most undoubtedly, my Jord, the place is not worthy of 
you; but it is net the poor peeple’s fault.” * You are 
right, Champagne; the place is not worthy of me; but 
since there is no other—’ 

“Oh, if the gentleman would like to be alone,’ said 
urret above, where we 


ny mother, ‘there is besides a gi 
keep our winter provisions; there is plenty of fresh 
straw. 

“«A garret! straw! for me! Tell me, Champagne, 
did you hear this woman; really this is too good !’ 

“And the gentleman rolled his eye from right to left, 
and tried to look piereing. Although I was behind him, 
I could tell the motion of his eye by that of his tail. 

“«These peasants, my lord, are not aware to whom 
they have the honour of speaking.’ ‘Certainly they 
don’t know. Give me a chair, on which I 
may be able to sit down.’ 

“<«T have but this large chair, sir, said my father, 
putting forward the seat in which he ordinarily sat: 
whilst my mother, holding him by the jacket, said to 
jhim, in an under tone, ‘But it’s thy chair, Georget; 


| where are you to sit, and you so lime!’ 


Let us see. 


«“ My father turned round and made her a sign to be 
silent; she obeyed with reluctance, tor neither the tone 
nor the manners of the stranger disposed her to put her- 
| self out of the way for him. 





| *No easy chair,’ said he, spreading his spindle legs 
| before the fire, and warming his fingers loaded with 
jrings. * How ill these roads are kept! I must write to 
the prefect of this department: ah, by the by, tell me, my 
good man, when you came up to my carriage as it was 
| floundering in the snow, why you cried out to the pos- 
\tilion to stop; what was that for? ‘Because he was 
going towards a precipice, which the snow concealed 
from him: a few more turns of the wheel, and you would 
all have perished.” ‘How! what! I, the Compte de 
Francornard, I die in that manner—rolled into a hole. 
How extraordinary! I say, Champagne, can you con- 
ceive that? Dost thou understand to what danger I have 
\been exposed? and I was sleeping tranquilly in my car- 
lriage all the time, surrounded with perils: by Jove, if 
that is not courage, Laman ass.’ ¢ My lord always shows 
}courage.’  ¢ You are right, Champagne, | am always so; 
lbut I hope this last trait will be cited in the history of 
of my lite. This is now at least the tenth time that it 
has happened to me to be asleep at the moment of dan- 
You remember when my hotel caught fire. I was 
ina profound sleep while one entire chimney was burnt 
flown, and if I had not been roused, | was capable of 
sleeping in that manner till morning, while every body 
I say, Champagne, I call that 


ger. 


else Was running away. 
‘That is precisely, my lord, What all the 
* «Sir, said at 
last my faiher, approaching the gentleman, ‘your pos- 
tilion is still in the road.’ * Well, and what then? it is 
his business to be in the roads—the vagabond who was 
going to overthrow us: he deserves to be severely punish- 
ed.’ ¢He ran the same risk himself, sir.’ ‘Ah, you 
think so, my friend. I say, Champagne, this Savoyard 
has the impudence to compare my existence with that of 
postilion.’ « My lord, these are people of a condition not to 
understand you.’ ‘ You are right, this sort of persons live 
and die like marmottes—without having a thought of a dis- 
tinguished kind. However this may be, I must set off 
as soon as possible. [ am not able to remain long in 
this spot; there is a description of odour here capable of 
suffocating a well-bred person, Champagne, go with 
this Savoyard to examine the carriage: see if there is 
any thing broken: Jet him put it into the right road; and 
I do not choose to 


sang froid,’ 


world admires in your character” * * * 


as soon as day dawns we will be off. 
adventure myself by night in roads covered with snow.’ 
‘Reckon upon my attention, my lord,’ 

Champagne returns with the Savoyard— 

“* Weil, Champagne, what of my carriage?’ asks the 
little gentleman, without looking at my father. ‘Oh, 
h the matter, my lord, a screw broken; 
the postilion «I shall cer- 
tainly not again get into a carriage where a screw is 


there is not muc 
says it is a mere nothing.’ 


wanting, that the wheel may come off and we be over- 
turned on the road, ‘The postilion laughs at that for he 
That which is broken must be mended, 

that ly. Are there no smiths in this 
cursed country of yours’ ‘Sir,’ said my father, ‘it is 
true there is a man who shees horses and works at car- 


is on horseback. 


and lmimediate 





a 





riages; but he lives at the ether end of the parish.’ ‘Let 
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him live with the devil, if you like, but I must have him.’ 
“’Tis a long way off, and the roads are in such a state, 
and in the night ‘You ought to be as much 
used to run over the snow, as I am to wear a sword. 
With a great pole like that, you ought to be able to keep 
yourself up any where. But you are afraid probably v 
‘No, sir, no. I gave no proof of that when at the hazard 
of my life I stopped your horses on the edge of the pre- 
cipice.’ «True, most assuredly, my good man, I shall 
recompense you for it; but I must absolutely have a 
smith.’ 

“My father prepared to set off, when my mother ran 
and threw herself into his arms. ‘My dear Georget! do 
not go out such a night as this; you are already ill—the 
road is dangerous—to-morrow, as soon as it is light, it 


eo & #? 


will be time enough to seek some one,’ 

«<T'o-morrow,’ said the stranger, ‘don’t think of it, 
good woman! to-morrow, and then I should be obliged 
to stay a part of the day here. No, no, I must start at 
daylight. Do not keep your husband; fear nothing; 
I answer for him, and i’faith, I have done far different 
things myself; I, who have skated for whole hours on 
basins three feet deep of water, &c.’”’ 

Of course the poor mountaineer does the great little 
man’s behest: he returns wounded, with a smith, how- 
ever—all that his lordship cared or thought about. On 
leaving the cottage, the poor people discovered the minia- 
ture of a beautiful woman, the wife of the stranger, which 
had been dropped from the neck of the infant. The 
honest people are unable to return the thing, for they 
know not whom they have had the honour of entertain- 
ing: but when the poor Georget dies, and ten of his little 
sons set out for the grand ville to seek their fortunes, the 
mother entrusts it to the care of Andrew, with instruc- 
tions to restore it to the gentleman whose property it 
was, when he should encounter him in the great city. 
This little circumstance is turned to account in the his- 
tory of his adventures. 

Of M. Dupont, the flourishing Paris grocer, who gives 
his name to one of the novels at the head of this paper, 
we never think without associating the idea of Liston. 
His good nature, his simplicity, his vanity, his timidity, 
his ridiculous taste in dress, his awkward activity, and to 
crown all, his utter unconsciousness of not being as fine 
a fellow, and as loveable an object as any in Paris, would 
all meet an admirable representative in our inimitable 
comedian. What enjoyment the people would have in 
his dancing at Romainville, with his sounding seals and 
watch chain, and his pockets full of crown-pieces, making 
together a little tambourin accompaniment, and his coat 
of skyblue: or at the scene of his marriage festival, when 
he unluckily dons a pair of over-tight inexpressibles, and 
covers the accident all the evening with his hat, to the 
horror of all the party; and when again repulsed by his 
wife, and held in supreme contempt by her, after repeat- 
edly finding the door locked against him, he applies to a 
magistrate, who, all the time declining to interfere in so 
delicate an affair, reads him certain articles of the Five 
Codes, which assure to him his privileges, and with 
which M. Dupont is so delighted, that in lieu of other 
amusements, he commits them to memory behind his 
compter. We know not how Liston would contrive in 
a farce to bring about the melancholy catastrophe which 
we can read, laughing all the time, in the novel, but 
which would look far too serious on the stage. Poor M. 
Dupont falls a victim to his ardour. He is at Marseilles, 
when he receives a letter from his wife, informing him 
of a change having taken place in her sentiments, and 
adding that on his return she trusted she should under- 
stand her duty better than she had hitherto done. ‘The 
impatience of poor M. Dupont leads him into the most 
extravagant measures to secure his earlier arrival nh 
Paris. He breaks off all the business-negotiations he 
had set on foot at Marseilles, and demands the speediest 
conveyance possible for Paris. He starts with a chaise 
and four and courier, and pursues his route night and 
day, making at all the inns no secret of the object of his 
mission. He conceives that by telling he is in such 
haste because he is going to sleep with his wife, that all 
the world will “speed the parting guest.” Presently, 


however, seeing that the courier is always in advance, 
the brilliant idea strikes him, that he should get on faster 
on horseback. 
and bridle, and the courier’s boots, and though he had 
never before bestrode a horse, he did not hesitate to gallop 


On the spot, he purchases horse, saddle, 


off at the greatest pace his beast was capable of : unhappy 
M. Dupont! he kills his horse, and breaks his own neck 
in a stone quarry, and sleeps—not with his wife—but 
with his fathers. 

A journey with so fatal a termination is certainly not 
a subject for farce; nevertheless, there are incidents on 
this invaluable expedition, which would afford materials 
for a genius like that of Liston. Such, for example, as 
the inconsistency of a cockney grocer travelling en mi- 
lord with his four horses and courier; and the disap- 
pointment of the innkeepers, who had prepared their best 
entertainment for the great man, and then find an odd 
figure of a tradesman roll out of the carriage, who, ut- 
terly unconscious of his grandeur, accepts all the civility 
of his host as his ordinary reception of travellers, and 
prefers sitting in the kitchen, eating an apple-pie and 
bread and cheese, while the horses are changing, to the 
magnificent repast upon which the cook had been toiling 
for hours, 

It is not improbable that M. Dupont has already been 
converted into farce on the French stage, though we are 
not aware of the fact. Jean, and the Laitiére de Mont- 
fermeil, have both been metamorphosed into charming 
vaudevilles, in which the London public have had the 
double opportunity of seeing these new editions of two 
excellent novels, and the rare acting of Lafont and 
Jenny Colon. 

We have already spoken of M. and Madame Mouton- 
net; they are a model of that common pair of domestic 
animals, the led husband and imperious wife, and if 
we could draw them with the same effect that Paul de 
Koch has dene in all the leisure of four volumes, we 
would quote them for a couple of as true originals as 
ever were created in an inventor’s brain. An extract 
may at least amuse, though it cannot convey the impres- 
sion communicated by the long intimacy procured by 
the perusal of the entire work; for it is as true of the 
writings of Paul as of some others, that his portraiture is 
so lively that each of his novels adds so many acquaint- 
ance to our stock. 

«“M. Eustache Moutonnet is a rich lace merchant of 
the Rue St. Martin, a man highly respected in the com- 
mercial world, for no bill of his has ever been protested, 
and he never failed to pay his debts when they were 
due. For thirty years that he has been established in 
business, he has invariably occupied himself in his con- 
cerns from eight in the morning till eight in the evening. 
He himself kteps his own ledger and day-book, Madame 
Moutonnet undertakes the correspondence, and manages 
all negotiations. The details of the shop and the till are 
confided to an old clerk and to Mademoiselle Eugene 
Moutonnet. 

“«M. Moutonnet is not, as may have been suspected, 
in the habit of commanding in his own house—it is his 
wife who acts, orders, disposes, and rules all. When 
she is in a good humour, (which is rare,) she permits 
her husband to go out after dinner to take his half cup of 
coflee, on condition that he frequents the cafe at the 
corner of the Rue Mauconseil, because there they give 
large lumps of sugar, and M. Moutonnet always brings 
away three for his wife. 

«On Sunday, dinner is fixed a little earlier, in order 
to have time to walk in the garden of the Tuileries, or 
in the Jardin Turc. Parties of pleasure into the country 
are very rare, and only take place on extraordinary occa- 
sions, such, for instance, as the birth-days of M. or 
Madame Moutonnet. 

“This regular life does not prevent the fat lace mer- 
chant from considering himself the happiest of mankind: 
so true it is, that that which wearies one person to death 
makes the happiness of another. M. Moutonnet was 
born with simple and peaceful tastes—to be led, to be 
guided like an infant, was with him an absolute want. 
M. Moutonnet was in no fear of being led away by his 
passions, for he had none; all he knew in the world was 
trade, and obedience to the orders of his wife. 

«Madame Moutonnet had passed her fortieth year, 
but it is understood that she is never to be more than 
thirty-six years of age. She was never pretty, but she 
is tall, and her husband is persuaded that he has a mag- 
nificent creature for a wife. She is not a coquette, but 
she conceives herself entitled to universal preference over 
all other women by her beauty and her sense. She 
never loved her husband; nevertheless, if he had been 
unfaithful to her for a moment, she would have torn his 





eyes out, not because she had any kindness for him, but 
she stood up for her rights in all things. 


* * * . * * * * * 


“St. Eustache, M. Moutonnct’s birth-day, was an 
epoch impatiently expected in the house of the lace 
merchant. On that day all was in motion at M. Mou- 
tonnet’s: his wife even permitted the household to wear 
a smile—Eugenie learned a new song, which she sung 
to her dear papa as she offered him a purse she had 
worked, or a clasp for his napkin, or a snuff-box, and the 
good Moutonnet never received the little present from 
his daughter without feeling the tears spring to his eyes. 

“Madame Moutonnet also presented her birth-day 
gift; but as order and economy ruled all her actions, her 
offering usually consisted in pairs of stockings, pocket 
handkerchiefs, and waistcoats. Whatever the gift might 
be, M. Moutonnet was transported, enchanted: if his wife 
had given him a pinch of tobacco, he would have manifest- 
ed the same delight. The good man had his own reasons 
for appearing always satisfied. 

“M. Bidais (the clerk) gave nothing: he reserved his 
little savings for the day of Sainte-Barbe, the birth-day of 
Madame Moutonnet: the old foreman was a courtier, for 
all the time he was complimenting the husband, he had 
the address to speak of nothing but the virtues and graces 
of the wife. 

“ By way of recompense, he was allowed to join the 
country party, and it was he who was commissioned to 
carry the two enormous baskets filled with provisions, 
because Madame Moutonnet, not wishing to leave her 
house without an¥ person in it, since she had heard of 
some robberies in the quarter, did not now permit her 
maid-servant to accompany them. This threw poor Bidais 
into despair: he groaned over his burthens, and the per- 
spiration beaded his face all along the road, bending 
under the weight of his baskets, and not daring to utter 
the slightest complaint, but on the contrary, whenever 
Madame Moutonnet happened to look in that direction, 
trying to appear alert, and even frolicsome. 

“On the day before the eventful birth-day, Madame 
Moutonnet, who undertook the task of inviting the per- 
sons who suited her, and afterwards condescended to in- 
form her husband of what she had done, stopped her 
husband after dinner as he was folding his napkin, and 
the dear man was about to return to his ledger. 

“ «Monsieur Moutonnet, to-morrow is St. Eustache,’ 
(said Madame Moutonnet, speaking almost good-hu- 
mouredly.) ‘Bah! you do not say so,’ answers the 
laceman, attempting to appear astonished, although for 
the last eight days he had every morning been to the 
barometer to ascertain whether it would be fine weather 
on his birth-day. 

“ «Ts it possible that we are near the twentieth?” 

“«“ «Ves, sir, since to-day is the nineteenth of Septem- 
ber.” «You are right, my wife.’ ‘I never forget these 
occasions, I, sir. ‘You are extremely kind, Madame 
Moutonnet; you know I never forget the St. Barbe, 
cither, my heart.’ ‘There is no question of the St. 
Barbe, sir, it is St. Eustache we shall celebrate to- 
morrow.’ ‘True, my wife.’ ‘I have arranged a party 
of pleasure to the wood of Romainville; does that suit 
you, sir?’ ‘How! my life, suit me, it delights, it trans- 
ports me; the wood of Romainville—I have always loved 
it, you know, Ce bois charmant pour les amans. 

«“ «There is no question of lovers, M. Moutonnet, you 
are always so ridiculous!’ ‘My wife, it is St. Eustache 
that produces this effect.’ ‘Hold your tongue, sir.” A 
glance of severity gave M. Moutonnet to understand that 
his daughter was sitting near him, and might hear him; 
the dear creature held his tongue, and his wife con- 
tinues— 

“<7 have invited a large company for to-morrow ; I 
have tried to make an agreeable selection among our 
friends, and I think you will be satisfied with my choice.’ 
‘My wife, you know that I always an—’ ‘¢ Permit me 
to speak, M. Moutonnet—if you interrupt me every in- 
stant we shall never come to the end.’ ¢ ‘True, true, my 
wife.” «This is the manner in which I have made up 
our party. First, us three and M. Bidais. I do not 
take Jeanneton, because I do not wish to leave the house 
alone. M. Bidais, besides, will carry the baskets: you 
know that that will amuse him.’ ‘Yes, Madame,’ said 
the old clerk, trying to smile in order to conceal a grimace, 
which the word baskets had produced among his features. 
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«<I give you notice, M. Bidais, that they will be 
somewhat heavy to-morrow, for there will be a good 
many of us, and excepting bread and wine, which we 
shall purchase from the keeper, all will be to be carried.’ 
‘And perhaps I shall be able to relieve him now and 
then,’ said M. Moutonnet. ‘No, no,’ said Madame 
Moutonnet, ‘no, sir, I shall not listen to that; I do not 
choose that on the day of your féte you should fatigue 
yourself all the morning, you would be good for nothing 
the rest of the evening.’ ‘True, true, my wife,’ ” &e. 

La Maison Blanche, though one of his works of which 
the author himself is most proud, is not one which has 
given us most pleasure. It approaches too nearly to the 
veritable romance, and the pedantic schoolmaster who 
performs the part of primo buffo is a failure. The really 
successful efforts of the author are in the character of 
Robinet, the pompous government clerk, proud on £70 
per annum, who becomes heir to a considerable property, 
the real extent of which of course he is as unable to value, 
as he is to make a judicious use of it. Nothing will 
serve him but a chateau, and an estate, and a name. 
His notary quickly supplies him with these luxuries in 
exchange for his rentes. He buys an old ruinous castle 
in Auvergne, and marries into a miserably poor family of 
noblesse in a neighbouring town. The amusement is 
in seeing the effects of their insolent assurance and pride 
upon the weak mind of the parvenu; the whole family 
quarter themselves upon the unhappy Robinet—take 
possession of his property, and discharge his servants. 
At the slightest supposed sign of opposition (in fact, Ro- 
binet makes none, he is too proud of his connections) 
the old marquis, his father-in-law, threatens the trembling 
clerk in the gallant style of Lewis XIV. ‘Do so and 
0, or remember it is with me that your business will be.’ 
Poor Robinet (or de Rochenoir, as he is called after his 
chateau) submits till he is ruined, when he makes his 
escape, and is ultimately found walking about Paris, with 
his hands in the pockets of his capote de propriétaire, 
trying to get reinstated in his old place of clerk. 

Frére Jacques, though not a merry novel, is worthy 
of the author, for it is utterly a picture of every day life, 
together with frequent indications of a keen perception of 
character. It is the history of two brothers—a favourite 
and a neglected child: the name of Jacques, it seems, is 
not in estimation with the ladies of France: Jacques, 
however, was so named after his godfather, but his mo- 
ther never relished either him or his name: he felt the 
preference in favour of his elder brother, an amiable but 
a weak boy, and left his home. 

Long after this indiscreet step, and the decease of his 
parents, he returns; his brother having married a lady of 
fortune, and desiring to live in the country, takes occa- 
sion to purchase the house in which his parents had 
lived, and where his infancy had been spent — He is ex- 
amining his new purchase with his bride and her mother, 
when they perceive through the iron bars of the gate at 
the bottom of the garden, a head, all whiskered and 
“bearded like the pard,” garnished with a huge sear, and 
gazing with great earnestness upon the house and 
grounds. This is the runaway Jacques, just returned 
from a long and arduous military service: a recognition 
afterwards takes place between him end his brother, who, 
still remembering the affright of the Jadies, and all their 
talk of banditti and ruffians, hesitates at receiving him 
and introducing him to his wife. The honest and manly 
heart of Jacques revolts at his brother’s want of affection, 
and retreats from his presence with disgust. From this 
point of the story, opposite indeed are the fates and for- 
tunes of the brothers as of their characters; weakness and 
ambition conduct the one to the gallies, while the sturdy 
whiskerandos remains an honest citizen, to protect his 
family, and keep up his name. 

Georgette, ou la Niece du Tabellion, and Gustave, 
ou le Mauvais Sujet, are clever novels; but we should 
willingly leave them out of the collection of the works of 
Paul de Koch, for they are extravagant and dissolute. 
The author was young and ardent when he wrote them; 
he consulted simply his genius, had little experience, and 
set probability at defiance. Georgette is in fact the his- 
tory of a woman who sets the world at defiance, and 
pursues the fleeting pleasures, from the penalties of 
which youth and beauty for a time protect her. It is 
truly a sad and degrading picture, not unredeemed by 
talent, but too warm in colouring to effect the, no doubt, 
Virtuous intentions of its author. There are two charae- 








ters inimitably well drawn—an accomplished villain of a 
valet or house-steward, Lafleur—and his master, a ci- 
devant jeune homme, a made-up old buck, all gallantry 
and fashion, whom a rude repulse would have shaken 
into a score of separate morsels. 

Gustave is a pendant to Georgette; both were written 
when the memory of Pigault Le Brun was too fresh in 
the author’s mind. It contains a good character of a 
veterdn soldier, now become a favourite subject with the 
French reading and play-going public. Beyond this, 
with a few lively village intrigues, and an admirable 
sketch of a dblanchisseuse en fin, we remember nothing 
good in Gustave. 

La Femme, le Mari, et ’ Amant, is the last of Paul 
de Koch’s voluminous compositions, and not the least 
amusing. It is light, frank, and agreeable. The story 
perhaps is improbable, but it is artful, and gives the au- 
thor an opportunity of developing his characters, In 
them there is nothing improbable: on the contrary, they 
seem fresh impressed into the service of the novelist from 
the streets and salons of Paris. Our author has the art 
of distinguishing character by slight strokes, which he 
multiplies till the persons of his novels start from the 
‘“anvass. The characters of the one just mentioned are 
moving with life, from the principal to the most subordi- 
nate. Dubois, with his noisy gaiety and his talent at 
finding amusement in every thing; Jolivet, and his 
meanness ; Jeuneville, and his unprincipled carelessness ; 
the lady of the capote pensée, in her unconscious state 
between a flame expiring and a new one rekindling ; 
down to the propriétaire, always so anxious as to the 
price of Dubois’s denrées coloniales; and little NVinie, 
with her simple frankness, not the least displayed in the 
delicate distress of the opera, when in the hearing of her 
neighbours, and to the confusion of her lover, Deligny, 
she makes a merit of her white hands, which she attri- 
butes to having soaped in the morning. Scenes of ex- 
travagant pleasantry are not wanting in the novel, and 
some of them are perhaps as successful as any of the 
former ones. ‘I'wo incidents occur to us, which in the 
original we defy the gravest of men to read without 
ostensible marks of delight. We allude to the imposition 
practised on the unhappy Jolivet, who is unconsciously 
made to escort some girls of loose character, who are 
smuggling wine in bladders concealed under their dress 
through the barriers of Paris, and who being sounded by 
the officers with their iron instruments, (to the utter 
horror and amazement of their protector, who takes them 
for persons of condition,) flood the floor of the vehicle 
with contraband wine: and to that other still more 
amusing scene, in which the hero, compelled to go and 
meet his father at the diligence as he arrives from the 
country, is obliged by a singular train of circumstances 
to repair thither without an indispensable part of his at- 
tire. An old shabby roquelaure is all that the elegant 
Deligny can procure to repair the deficiency, which, 
closely pinned down in front and so straight that he can 
scarcely walk, gives rise to a series of delicate distresses as 
he traverses the quarter of Paris in which he finds him- 
self in this situation, and the Bureau des Messageries. 
The misery of the poor fellow is of that kind which it 
is permitted to laugh at; and certainly, among the petits 
malheurs of life, there are not many more ludicrous than 
the condition of poor Deligny, stuck fast in a cabriolet, 
from which he dare not descend for fear he may not be 
able to command the requisite quantity of stride. 

Before we dismiss the little library of the author's 
works heaped up on the table before us, we must make 
one remark on the extraordinary dislike which the writer 
seems to entertain against our countrymen. In nearly 
every one of his novels we meet en passant with an 
Englishman, who is simply introduced to be despised. 
Fair satire we should not object to; our countrymen are 
not wanting in absurdities, especially on the continent, 
and we therefore lament that Paul should not only show 





his dislike, but his utter ignorance of the English charac- 
ter. Did he know us better, one of two things would 
infallibly take place—either that his skilful pen would 
sketch some truly ludicrous and amusing satires of our 
infirmities, and thus contribute to their cure; or that this 


‘| dislike, which is now a mere ignorant bugbear, would 


melt away before a due appreciation of the many sterling 








and valuable qualities that, without vanity, we may lay 
claim to, as going to compose a national character, 


THE END. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
NO. XIII. 


Che Charmed Sea. 


A TALE. 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Introduction. 

A former promise is complied with, by inserting here 
one of Miss Martineau’s politico-economic tales which 
have made and are still making some sensation in certain 
circles. “The Charmed Sea” is selected on account of 
its containing a fair average specimen of the style and 
power of the author. These « illustrations” strike us in 
some parts as dark and imperfect, while in others they 
are but too explicit. 

Miss M. is now in America; as she visits the various 
sections of the country, many who see and converse with 
her will be anxious to know something of her writings ; 
a laudable curiosity which the present short tale wil 
partly gratify. 

a 


CHAPTER 


—_ 


SONG IN A STRANGE LAND, 


“These, then, are the mountains,” said a Russian 
officer to one of a band of armed Siberian peasants, ap- 
pointed to guard a company of exiles who were on their 
way, some to the mines of Nertchinsk, and others to be 
attached to the soil as serfs, wheresoever the governor of 
Irkutsk should please. “ These, then, are the mountains, 
and here they cross the frontier, to give work to the em- 
peror’s enemies, in digging out their gold and silver.” 

“ Yes, those are the mountains, and within them lies 
the Charmed Sea,” replied the peasant, who, however, 
did not trouble himself so much as even to look up to- 
wards the peaks, now beginning to wax dim in the long 
northern twilight. This man lived in the next hamlet, 
and traversed this road almost every day, as did his com- 
panions ; for, though the Russian officer had accompanied 
the exiles all the way from Poland, the peasant guard was 
changed from village to village. 

« Call the prisoners forward, and make way,” ordered 
the officer: and the peasants, who had not felt it necessary 
to trouble themselves much about their charge in a region 
where escape was next to impossible, now began to look 
how far off the prisoners might be, and ran to urge the 
men on foot to greater speed, and to lash the tired horse 
of the kibitka in which the women were seated, 

At the first glance the men looked all alike; their heads 
being shaved, and their dress uniform in its sordidness, 
It required a little observation to discover that some were 
old and others young ; which of them bore the wrinkles 
of care, and which of years also. A still closer observa- 
tion was necessary to distinguish the respective rank and 
quality of those who externally so nearly resembled each 
other. No Siberian serfs looked so toil-worn and pover- 
ty-striken; but neither did any husbandmen in all the 
emperor's dominions display such countenances as those 
of some of the company appeared, when they could be 
viewed without reference to the disfigurement of the rest 
of their persons. 

The women in the kibitka appeared alarmed at the 
signal to make speed ; of the men, some ran on, under an 
impulse of curiosity, as fast as the weight they carried 
would permit ; the rest preserved the slow and steady 
pace at which they had been walking since they came in 
sight. Every other man shouldered an iron bar, with a 
short chain at each end, and all were, at present march- 
ing in silence. 

« Make haste!” cried the Russian, shaking his lance 
impatiently. “ You march as if you had still a thousand 
miles to go; but there, among those mountains, is Nert- 
chinsk, and we are close by the lake, where we are to 
halt for the governor’s orders about some of you.’’ 

‘You will not cross the testy sea to-night,” observed 
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one of the peasants. “ The spirits let no boat get back 
safe after dark.” 

«Tha pends on who crosses it,” observed another 





of the escort. “If some call it the testy sea, others call 


it the charmed sea. Sometimes it foams and gathers its 
waters into a heap when nota breath is stirring; but, just 
as often, it is as smooth as glass while the pines are stoop- 
ing and shivering on all the hills around. Learn who it 


is that the spirits favour, and who it is that they hate, and 





then you will know whether a boat will go straight across, 
like an eagle flying home, or whether it will turn over 
and over in the water, like an eider duck shot under the 
wing.” 

“ Hold your tongues, slaves,” cried the officer. “ Here, 
you other slaves, let me hear you thank the emperor for 
sending you here, where grass grows under your fect, in- 
stead of ordering you into Kamichatka.” 

In answer, the exiles uplifted one of the patriotic 
chants, of which the loyal ears of their guard had long 
been weary :— 


“Our Poland mourns,— 
She shall not die! 
Her wateh-fire burns, 
And help is nigh. 
Her ruffled eagle speeds from shore to shore, 
Till nations rise to bid her weep no more.” 


“ Wretches !” 


the emperor’s clemency! Will your treason never be 


cried the Russian, * how dare you abuse 


silent ?”’ 

* Never,” replied a young Pole, “to judge by the look 
of the place we are coming to. ‘There must be echoes 
enough among these rocks to tell the tale from eve to 
morning, and from morning to eve again. In the steppe 
we have passed, our voices were stifled in space; but 
among these mountains the plaint of Poland shall never 
die.” 

“JT will silence it,” growled the officer. 

« Not by threats,” replied Ernest. “The emperor has 
wrought his will upon us; we have no more to fear from 
singing our country’s songs, and we will sing them.” 

* You carry your bar on your shoulder,” said the Rus- 
sian. “ You shall all be chained to it by the wrists as 
before, unless you cease to blaspheme the emperor.” 

Ernest, the young Pole, cast a glance behind him, and 
secing the exhaustion of his friend 'Taddeus, who had 
been lately crippled, and the fatigue of Owzin, the father 
of Taddeus, and of old Alexander, the feeblest of the 
party, he had compassion on them, and refrained from 
answering the tyrant who had it as much in his will as 
his power to fetter them, though no chance of escape 
afforded hin a pretence for doing so. Tn order to remind 
them of their present position in relation to himsclf, the 
officer addressed them by the new titles which he had 
never yet been able to get them to recognise. 

“Three! you will sink in the marsh presently, if you 
do not keep the line. Halt, there, Seven! If you get 
on so fast I will shoot you. Two! no shifting your bar 
yet. You have not had your fair share of it.” 

His words were wasted, Owzin still straggled from 
the line. Ernest strode on as fast as ever, and addeus 
persisted in resigning his load to his stronger companion, 
Paul, who walked by his side. A volley of oaths from 
the Russian, or rather one indecent oath repeated a dozen 
times, seemed likely to be succeeded by blows from the 
attendant peasants, when a woman’s voice was heard 
above the creaking of the kibitka. 

“ Husband, do try to remember your number, that I 
and your children may not see you murdered before our 
T'addeus, my son, if you can bear your load no 
Is it manly to bring new sufferings on 


Ask 


faces. 
farther, say so. 
us all by irritating those whom we cannot resist? 
for relief, since you want it.” 

Taddeus ould not bring himself to do this; but he 
cast a submissive look towards his mother, and took his 
burden again from Paul, who was not sorry, being eager 
to run forwards to see as much as Ernest of the pass 
they were approaching. 

Lenore silently descended from the kibitka, charged 
herself with the load of her crippled son, who was too 
weak and weary to resist, and sent him to occupy her 
place beside his sister. ‘The Russian looked on surprised, 
but did not interfere with the arrangement. 

Of all this miserable group, none probably,——not even 
their parents,—were so wretched as the brother and sister, 


jects at once, and as Frederick was beyond their reach, 
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who now sat side by side for the first time since they had 
left Poland. During the whole of the journey they had 
avoided each other, though, till of late, no two members 
of one family had mutually loved more tenderly. But, 
henceforth, Sophia had a quarrel with her brother, which 
could, she believed, never be reconciled ; and the spirit of 
T'addeus was grieved as much by his sister’s injustice as 
by his own remorse. Sophia had long been betrothed to 
Cyprian, a friend of both her brothers; and there had 
been hope that the marriage might shortly take place in 
peace, as Cyprian had borne little share in the troubles of 
the times, and had the character, in his provincial resi- 
dence, of being a quict citizen. But this scheme of hap- 
piness was unconsciously broken up by ‘Taddeus. 

In accordance with the Russian Emperor’s new rule, 
that every family, where there were two sons, should 
spare one to his majesty’s armies, ‘addeus, described as 
an active young rebel, had been drafted into one of the 
condemned regiments which was to guard the frontiers 
of Siberia. His brother, Frederick, was a theological 
student in the university at Wilna, fit for something so 
much better than being a private soldier, under the sever- 
est discipline, in a desert country, that ‘Taddeus gener- 
ously acquiesced in the lot having fallen on himself, and 
prepared to go into ignominious, exile,-—-with whatever 
heart-burnings,—with an appearance of submission. But 
when, not long after, tidings came that Frederick had 
passed the frontiers, and was safe in France, the resolu- 
tion of ‘T'addeus was at once changed. Now that he was 
sure of not endangering his brother, he felt that it would 
be easier to him to die than to enter the armies of the 
ravager of his country ; and he did,—what was then no 
uncommon act,—he crippled himself so as to be unfit for 
military service. In consideration to his parents, he left 
it to his enemies to take his life, if they should so choose. 
He was willing to have it spared as long as that of his 
father. But it required ail his resolution to refrain from 
laying violent hands on himself when he discovered the 
result of his mancuvre. ‘The commissioners whom he 
had “heated, found it necessary to make up, as rapidly as 
possible, the 20,000 recruits that were to be brought from 
Poland, and also to allow no instance of evasion to escape 
punishment; and, in order to accomplish both these ob- 


they seized upon Cyprian, as one who was almost a 
member of the family. Before the fact could be made 
known at Warsaw, or, consequently, any measure of pre- 
vention or remonstrance could be taken, Cyprian was 
marching far away in the interior of Russia, and confi- 
dence was broken down between the brother and _ sister; 
for ever. It would have been difficult to say which was 
the most altered by this event. Sophia, who had always 
been gay and amiable, and of late made hopeful amidst 
the woes of her country by the fa th which happy love 
cherishes in the heart, seemed to have suddenly lost the 
capacity of loving. She hated, or was indifferent. Her 
indifference was towards her parents, and most who 
crossed her daily path: her hatred was not only towards 
the enemies of her country, but towards an individual 
here and there who could not be conceived to have given 
her any cause of offence, or to have obtained any great 
hold on her mind, ‘The passion appeared as capricious 
as it was vehement. No one could declare that it ex- 
tended to her brother, for towards him alone her conduct 
was cautious. Her one object, as far as he was concern- 
ed, seemed to be avoidance ; and he did not cross her in 
it, fur he felt that he had much reason to be hurt at her 
conduct, as well as grieved at the consequences of his 
own. ‘The only point in which they now seemed to 
agree was in shunning mutual glances and speech. This 
had been easy from the day when the doom of banish- 
ment fell on the whole family, for supposed political 
offences. During all the days of their weary journey of 
four thousand miles, they had been able to keep apart; 
Sophia preferring to walk when she saw that her brother 
must soon ask a place in the kibitka; and it being the 
custom of her mother, herself, and a little girl who was 
under their charge, a daughter of one of the exiles, to 
appropriate a corner of the post-house where they stop- 
ped for the night, apart from the rest of the band of 
travellers. 

Now that they were at length side by side, they pro- 
ceeded in perfect silence. 'T'addeus folded his arms, and 
Sophia looked another way. It was some relief that little 





She was allowed to go on unanswered, till she observed 
that mamma (for so she called Lenore) must be very 
tired with having carried the iron bar so long. 

«“ What are you talking about, child? Paul is carry- 
ing the one T'addeus had.” : 

When Clara explained that Lenore had carried it till 
that moment, Sophia cast a look of indignant contempt 
upon her brother, who was equally surprised, supposing 
that his mother had only taken his burden from him to 
hand it to some one else. 

“ Have patience, Sophia,” he said, as he let himself 
down from the carriage. “ You will none of you have 
to bear my burdens long.” 

He looked so desperate, that the apprehension crossed 
Sophia’s mind that he meant to rid himself of his life and 
his miseries altogether, perhaps by means of the very iron 
bar which was the subject of dispute. Whatever might 
have been his intention, however, he was prevented from 
executing it, for he fell in a swoon as soon as he left hold 
of the carriage, and was replaced in it, as his marching 
any farther was out of the question that day. As his 
mother sat, wiping the moisture from his forehead while 
he rested his head against her knees,--as she looked on 
her children, and saw that their misfortunes were further 
embittered by the absence of mutual confidence,—it re- 
quired all the fortitude of the woman to bear up against 
the anguish of the mother. 

It was a relief to all when they at length arrived at 
their halting-place, on the banks of that extraordinary 
lake on which no stranger can look without being awed 
or charmed, As the procession emerged from a rocky 
pass, upon the very brink of the waters, the peasants 
carelessly took off their caps, and immediately resumed 
them, being too much accustomed to the prospect before 
them to be much affected by it, except when their terrors 
were excited by storms, or by any other of the phenomena 
of the charmed sea which they were wont to ascribe to 
the presence of spirits. Now, this vast lake, extending 
to the length of three hundred and sixty miles, and more 
than forty miles broad, lay dark in the bosom of the sur- 
rounding mountains, except where a gleam of gray light 
fell here and there from their openings upon its motion- 
less surface. Not a movement was seen through the 
whole circuit of the vast panorama, and not a sound 
was heard. If there were bears in the stunted pine woods 
on the mountain side, or aquatic birds on the opposite 
margin, or eagles among the piled rocks that jutted into 
the waves, they were now hidden and still. If there were 
ever boats plying on the lake, they were now withdrawn 
into the coves and creeks of the shore. If there were 
human beings whose superstition was not too strong to 
permit them to live beside the very haunt of the invisible 
powers, their courage upheld them only while the sun 
was above the horizon. As soon as the shadows of twi- 
light began to settle down, they hastened homewards, 
and avoided looking abroad till they heard the inferior 
animals moving, in sign, as it was supposed, of the spirits 
having retired. Neither man, woman, nor child, was to 
be seen, therefore, at this moment, and it was difficult to 
imagine any, so perfect a solitude did the place appear. 
As soon as the peasants perceived this, they began to 
quake, and gathered round the Russian, with whispered 
entreaties to be allowed to return homewards instantly. 
This being angrily refused till a shelter should have been 
found for the whole party, the poor creatures, divided 
between their fear of an officer of the emperor and of in- 
visible spirits, prepared themselves for a somewhat unu- 
sual method of march. They took off their caps again, 
crossed themselves every moment and walked with their 
backs to the lake, carefully shunning any appearance of 
a glance over either shoulder. Their consternation was 
at its height when their prisoners broke the silence by 


singing, as before,— 


«“ Our Poland mourns,—- 
She shall not die ! 
Her watch-fire burns, 
And help is nigh. 
Her ruffled eagle speeds from shore to shore, 
Till nations rise to bid her weep no more.” 


Before the last echo had died away, a gurgling, rush- 
ing sound came froma distance, and those who gazed 
upon the expanse of waters saw a prodigious swell ap- 
proaching from the northeast, and rolling majestically 
towards them, slowly enough to afford the strange spec- 








Clara was present, and that she talked without ceasing. 
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tacle of half the lake in a state of storm, and the other 
half as smooth as glass. Presently, the whole was surg- 
ing, tossing, foaming, roaring, while not a breath of air 
was at first felt by those on the shore. Next followed a 
flapping of wings overhead, for the eagles were roused ; 
and a prodigious cackling and hurry-scurry in the 
marshes on either hand, for the wild- fowl were alarmed ; 

and acrashing of boughs among the firs, in the back- 
ground, whether by a rising wind, or by wild beasts, 
could not be known. Then the clouds were parted, and 
the stars seemed to scud behind them; the fogs were 
swept away in pufls, and the opposite shores appeared to 
advance or recede, according to the comparative clear- 
ness of the medium through which they were seen. By 
this time the peasant guards were muttering their pray- 
ers with their hands before their eyes, the officer, astound- 
ed, sat motionless in his saddle, and the Poles burst into 
a shout, as if they had partaken of the superstition of the 


country. Louder than ever, arose 


“Our Poland mourns,— 
She shall not die !”’ 


And it was not till the commotion had subsided, nearly 
as rapidly as it had arisen, that cither threats or persua- 
sions could induce them to stir a step from the station 
they had taken up on the brink. 
it might be the lot of their whole party to remain near 
this mighty waste of waters. ‘Those who were destined 
for the mines of Nertchinsk, that is, Owzin and his family, 
and Andreas, the father of little Clara, were within easy 
reach of the Baikal lake: but where the others, Ernest, 
Paul, and old Alexander, might be located as serfs, no 
one could guess, till the will of the governor of Irkutsk 
should be revealed. 

Nothing was heard or seen of the invisible powers 
through the thick darkness which surrounded their halt- 
ing-place during the whole night. How different was 
the face of things when that darkness fled away! By 
sun-rise, the officer having received his directions from 
Irkutsk, the whole party were on the lake in boats ma- 
naged by the neighbouring fishermen, who had come forth 
from hidden dwellings here and there among the rocks. 
The snowy peaks, on the western side, looked of a glitter- 
ing whiteness in the morning light, while the fir-clad 
mountains opposite seemed of a deeper blackness from 
the contrast. ‘The waters were of all hues of green, in 
proportion as their depth varied from twenty to more than 
two hundred fathoms. In the shallower parts it might 
be seen that their bed was a rocky basin, with no mud, 
and scarcely any sand to injure the transparency of the 
waters, even after the most searching storm. Pillars of 
granite shoot up from this rocky foundation, and in sun- 
shine show like points of light amidst the emerild waves. 
The only circumstance which the boatmen could find it 
difficult to account for was, why fish were permitted to 
exist in this lake ; neither did it live in the memory of 
man when permission was given to mortals to catch 
them: but some pretty traditionary stories were current 
respecting the last question ; and as to the former, per- 
haps it might be an amusement to the lake-spirits to chase 
a finny prey among the pillars and recesses of their green- 
roofed sea-halls, as it is to kindred beings to follow the 
wild-ass among the hills, or the roebuck over the plain. 


—<e— 
CHAPTER II. 


TO EACH NEAR 


T ITS OWN BITTERNESS. 

it happened to be the pleasure of the governor of Ir- 
kutsk that the two divisions of the band of exiles should 
settle near each other. ‘This was more than either had 
expected. A sentence to work in the mines is usually 
equivalent to one of complete separation from country- 
men as well as country ; for, as only a limited number of 
miners can be employed, in comparison with serfs and 
soldiers, the exiles condemned to the mines run a risk of 
isolation proportioned to the sniallness of their numbers. 
In the present case, the risk was lessened by the station 
being one from which escape was out of the question. 
The miners of Ekaterinburgh may dream of getting away, 
even though they must cross the Uralian chain, and the 
whole of the interior of Russia, before they can see a 
friendly face, or set foot in a neutral country ; and there- 
fore they are watched, and not allowed to associate with 
such as speak a friendly language. But in the depths of 
eastern Siberia, 2000 miles further into the wilds than 


They all wished that! 


even the last-mentioned station, what hope of deliverance 
can exist? It is found the least troublesome and ex- 
pensive way to leave the exiles alone, as long as they do 
their work and keep quiet; and there is no objection to 
letting them communicate, unless it should be found pro- 
fitable or convenient to send on some of them a thousand 
miles or so, or into Kamtchatki The governor had re- 
ceived intelligence from Petersburgh that a party would 
soon be sent throu; eh his district to Kamtchatka, and 
hesitated for a short time whether he should not send on 





this process ion, and keep the next that might arrive with- 


iction ; but, as the officer could prove by do- 


in his jurisd 
cuments which he carried that Owzin and his son and An- 
dreas were to be miners, it seemed best to trust to another 
arrival for Kamtchatka, and to locate the present party 
where work was waiting for them. 

ern extremity of the Da- 
the waters of the 
| Baikal when its pope were fiercest, was the appointed 
station of Owzin and his little band of poeapentcne while 
plots of ground, within sight of the lake, were marked cut 


A silver mine, near the west 


ourian range, and within hearing of 


‘| for the three who were to become crown peasants. 


The whole processicn was permitted to stop for a 
while at the future abodes of the latter, before proceed- 





ing to the almost equally forlorn dwellings of the convict 
miners. They had little comfort to offer each other; but 
the new homes might be made somewhat less desolate by 
being entered in company. 
They were miserable places. Log-huts, consisting of 
one room, were thought good enough dwellings for the 
serfs. ‘he holes between the rough-hewn logs were 
stuffed with moss, which hung out in 
spaces for the biting wind to whistle through. 


at one end, intended to be covered with a hide, 


leaving 
A bench 
and thus 
to constitute a bed, and a space built round with bricks, 


shreds, 


which was to be an oven, were all the preparations for 
warmth in one of the severest climates in the world. An 
earthen pan, to cook food in, was the sole utensil pro- 
vided ; but Ernest was told that he might make himself 
a wooden platter, bowl and spoon, when he had provided 
a plough and harrow, the first necessaries of all, as the 
season was getting on. All these were to be 
the harrow being a mere hurdle, 


made of | 
wood ; with the twigs 
wooden hook, pointed with iron, and with two sticks tied 
on the back as tillers. Where was the necessary wood to 
be obtained ? asked one and another; for none was to be | 


hazel, plane, lime, and ash had disappeared long ago, 
and it was some weeks since they had seen clins and 
The officer only knew that other peasants had 
these utensils, and so the material must be within reach. 
It struck him that the best thing Ernest and his com- 
panions could do, would be to take each a wife from 
among the women who would soon be sent 
their choice. ‘These native women could put them in 
the way of knowing and doing what they wanted ; 
it must be the best plan for their comfort, since 


poplars. 





to them for 





and | 
the ¢ m- | 
peror’s own clemency had suggested it. 

Ernest ground his teeth in speechless fury at this pro- 
but his friend Paul, 
things to heart, bezeged to know h 
tain their wives 

“ The best fie lds we have passed, within some hun-| 
dred miles,” said he, “ bear only a little winter-rye, and | 
a few straggling oats. 


posal ; who was not so apt to take 


w they were to main- 


The potatoes are no larger than | | 
ION, | 
When we have a plough and a harrow, will they give 
us food ig 

« Leave it to the women to find that out,” replied the 
officer. “ You see people do live here, and so may you, 
if you choose to do as others do--marry, and sit down 
peaceably to praise the emperor’s mercy in sending you 
here, when he might have taken your lives.” | 

Some one now asked if they were not to be provided 
with rifles, powder, and ball, as their subsistence must | 
mainly depend on the chase. When they could pur-| 
chase them, was the reply ; these things were always to 
be had at Irkutsk. 

It was well that the governor had more hum: nity, and | 
understood better the than the 
Russian escort. With the promised assortment of native | 
women, he sent the most needful articles for which the 
exiles had enquired ; and Ernest’s first pleasurable thought 


crab we have all heard of, will grow in this. re 
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necessities of the case, 


} 
} 
| 





bent downward to serve as teeth, and ~ plough being a| 


seen but fir and pine, and a few dwarf shrubs. The oak, Jet rnity 





| hefore the very e 


gooseberries, and not a single fruit,—not even the sour |** 


this day was of going alone into the weods with his gun, 


when the rest of the party should be gone, to relieve his 
jbursting heart where none might witness his anguish. 
| F 2 

A disgusting scene, however, had to be gone through 


first. 

On coming in from a survey of 
cround, he 
quaintanee with new comers, who had arrived in com- 
pany with the rifles and fowling-pieces, be examined 
and selected after somewhat the same manner as they. 
gazed with a grave counte- 
Sophia looked more 
terrified than it might have been supposed she could now 


his miserable plot of 
found Paul amusing himself with making aec- 





The grey-haired Alexander 
nance of philosophical curiosity. 
ever feel; and her mother, who sat retired with her and 
the wondering Clara, was pale, and evidently appalled at 
the new society she seemed likely to be placed in. She 
and son, who were not in 


the hut. As soon as they appeared, she said, in a low 


looked eagerly for her husband 
voice, 
* Husband, this is 
“It would not have 
not come with me; and 
have any thing to do with thes 
and sister are with him.” 


worse than all.” 

been so to me, Lenore, if you had 
Taddeus will not 
e people while his mother 


Sophia, too. 


Taddeus turned from the greup at the door with no 
less disgust than Firnest; but it was not to meet his sis- 
ter’s eye. This family had no further wish to stay. 
They chose their implements and arms, put them into 
the kibitka, and begged to proceed without delay. Their 
companion, Andreas, allowed them to guide his move- 
ments as they would. He had a ruling passion, which 


he could not at present gratify ; and, till he could, he re- 


mained perfectly passive 
When the 


soon meeting again, 


adieus were spoken, amid many hopes of 
and before the creaking kibitka was 
lout of sight, Ernest ran and shut himself into Paul’s 
could not get undisturbed 
closed the ric ketty door of 


set his back against it, rested his forehead on 





neighbouring hut, since he 
possession of his own. He 
deal-boards, 
the butt-end of the fowling-piece he carried, and struggled 
in bedy as he had long struggled in spirit. 





A driving 
rack of thoughts swept through his brain, like the storm- 
le ‘louds that he was dedtined to see deform many a wintry 
Isky. Providence,-—whether there be one or not, or where 
? instant recall of the doubt; Man, — 

why doomed to connection with, to subservience to, man t 
Life—what it is, from pole 
1 


row hidden 


| —an 
| 

to pole—from nothing to 
His own life-—at his mother’s knee, in col- 
His home, 
and its luxuries ; his beloved War- 
ets thronged as in former days, and not, 
; now, resounding with the voice of weeping ; the gal- 


lege halls, in the field,—and all for this! 
with its civilisation 
saw, with its str 
lant army filing from its gates, and his own brave regi- 
ment, first going forth iin the solemnity of its heroism, 
sadly falling away when hope was over; his own 
, little thought of at the My poor fellows, 
it is over! leave me, and save yourselves ;’—all these, 
, came in turbulent sueces- 
sion, a'most as rapidly as the pictures of a whole life flit 


yes of a dro 


then 





time-—« 


and a thousand other image 








whing man; end from each 
it passed, the same thought—« and all 
1en came efforts to endure,—to reconcile 
n of an enemy; and though 
ina desert, watched from afar with eyes of malicious 
triumph! As if actually at this moment beheld in his re- 
}treat from the throne of Petersburgh, Ernest drew him- 
But again the re- 
more potent than any consi- 
|derations for himself, unnerved | and again his head 
sank upon his breast and the conflict was renewed. He 
was roused from it by a voice at the opening which was 
meant to serve for a window. 





was breathed 
Ifor this!” ‘I'l 
himself to be the bondsm 





if up, and commanded his emotion. 
membrance of his country, 





“ Come, colonel, make the best of it, and take a wife 


| while one is to be had, as I have done.” 


“Tam going to make the best of it,” replied Ernest, 


| Starting from his position, and examining the lock of his 


but I am not going to take a wife.” 
«“ Well, come among us, at any rate, instead of stay- 


ing in this cursed cold place : 
' 


piece ; _— 


the women have got us a 
fire already. But, bless me! you have found the secret 
of warming yourself,” he continued, as Ernest came out, 
the perspiration yet standing on his forehead. «I beg 
your pardon, from the bottom of my soul, colonel, if I 
|have gone too far about taking a wife ; if I have touched 
upon o 
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“ You have not, indeed, Paul. I was no more likely 
to take a wife in Warsaw than here.” 

“ Well, I am glad of it; but I shall always need a for- 
bearance I cannot practise. There does not seem much 
temptation to joke in Siberia; but see if I do not joke 
my friends away from me, even here, before five years 
are over.” 

« Joke away, friend, and we shall all thank you if you 
can keep it up for five years. But, Paul, this marry- 
ing it is no joke. You will not, surely, give in to 
any of the emperor’s schemes ; you will not bring among 
us 








«“T will not be chilled, and starved, and solitary, while 
I can get any body to take care of me, and keep me 
company,” replied Paul; “and let me tell you, a Mongo- 
lian wife has accomplishments which are not to be des- 
pised by a man in my condition—as you might see 
presently, if you would condescend to give a little atten- 
tion to them.” 

Ernest looked impatient, and was turning his steps 
towards the woods, when Paul laid a finger on his arm, 
saying, 

“I do not mean their white teeth and black hair, 
though some of them braid it very prettily; nor yet, al- 
together that they can handle the plough while one goes 
out shooting ; but you have no conception what use they 
make of eye, and ear, and smell, and touch. They can 
tell in the darkest night when one comes within twenty 
miles of a hamlet, by the smell of smoke; and, when 
there is no fog, they will distinguish the tread of a bear, 
or the neighing of a horse, or detect the tiniest white 
mouse stealing to its hole, at distances that you would 
not dream of. Think what a help in sporting!” 

“ No matter,” replied Ernest; “I thought you had too 
much disgust at being a slave yourself to wish to have 
one of your own.” 

“ But, colonel, did you ever know me to use any 
body ill?” 

« Never, except yourself: seriously, I mean; I will not 
say what you have done in jest.” 

“The jesting happens very well in the present case ; 
for a merrier and more sociable set than these girls I 
never saw. But I really mean to be very kind to my 
wife; and you will soon see how fond she will grow of 
me, and what I shall make of her.” 

« And when we go back to Warsaw—what then?” 

“ My dear fellow! you do not expect that, surely?” 

“Tdo! And at your peril say a single word against 
it,” said Ernest, vehemently, to his astonished com- 
panion. “ Do you think I will live here? Here! hedged 
in with forests! buried in snow! petrified in ice! while 
the tyrant watches me struggling in his snares, and 
laughs! No! I shall go back to Warsaw!” 

« But how '—tell me how?” 

“How? Step by step, if [ live; in one long flight, if 
Idie. Oh! if it should please Providence that I should 
die in these wastes, I will wring from him that which I 
have not hitherto obtained. I will open a volcano in 
these wilds that shall melt all the snows between yonder 
lake and our own river. I will make a causeway in one 
night through all the steppes, and in the morning every 
Pole shall be marching to Petersburgh to drag the 
dastard 

«Come, come,” said Paul, “no more of this. 
take care of you for once, Ernest, and bid you be reason- 
able. You will take me for Nicholas next, and shoot me 
as you would him, or his likeness—a hyena.” 

“ Have patience with me,” replied Ernest, resuming 
his calmness, “and leave me my own way of making the 
best of things, as you say. My way is to dream of going 
home, in the body or in the spirit.” 

« Aye; but we shall be afraid to let you go out shoot- 
ing alone, lest you should see the towers of Warsaw at 
the bottom of the Baikal, or be persuaded that a pull 
of your trigger will take you to them.” 

“No fear, Paul. I am most religious when alone; 
and I shall best recover my faith where man is not pre- 
sent to drown the whispers of Providence, or mar the 
signs he holds out in the skies and on the mountain 
tops. Even these heavens are measured out with the 
golden compasses; and the same sun which shines on 
the graves of our heroes fires the pines on yonder moun- 
tain steep, and unlocks its torrents in spring.” 

«“ How much further will your faith carry yout 'T 
forgive Nicholas?” 





I must 
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Ernest drew a long breath between his teeth, but 
calmly replied— 

“ Perhaps even so far. Philosophy alone might lead 
me to this, if it could so enable me to enter into the con- 
stitution of a tyrant’s mind as to conceive the forces 
under which it acts.” 

“ But, once allowing that it is acted upon by forces, 
known or unknown, you cannot withhold forgiveness? 
Your faith refers all forces to one master impulse, docs 
it not?” 

“Tt does; and therefore my faith, when perfected, will 
impel me to forgive—even Nicholas. 
him now. Shall [ bring you some water-fowl? Can 
your fair Mongolian tell you how much longer they will 
stay with us? Their flight must be very near.” 

And without waiting for an answer, the badged Sibe- 
rian serf strode into the pine-woods with a step very like 
that of a free man. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
A WOUNDED SPIRIT. 


If Owzin and his family had been offered a choice 
whether to be attached to the soil as serfs, or to work in 
the silver mine by the mouth of which they were located, 
they would have found it difficult to make their decision. 
Amidst the manifold woes of both positions, each had 
some advantages over the other. The regular amount 
of labour required of the miners,—labour in which there 
was room for the exercise of intelligence,—was a relief 
rather than a burden to overwrought minds and sinking 
hearts; while they might not have had resolution to 
appoint for themselves, and execute, a daily task on plots 
of land for whose improvement they were responsible 
only at the end of the season. On the other hand, they 
were exposed to the control of Russian task-masters ; and 
it was all a chance whether they would be tyrannical, or 
whether they would appreciate and reward skill and 
industry. Again, the dwellings of the miners were 
somewhat less wretched than those of the cultivators, 
and were situated, high and dry, among picturesque 
rocks, instead of standing alone in the midst of a marsh, 
or on the borders of dreary fir-woods. On the other 
hand, again, the cultivators could supply themselves with 
necessaries from their own resources, while the miners 
suffered much for some time from the want of all but the 
commonest necessaries, and seemed likely to be always 
exposed to the inconveniences attending the rudest state 
of barter. Those who had been long settled had agreed 
upon plans of mutual accommodation as to providing 
furniture, clothing, and food ; but it was difficult for new 
comers to obtain a share of the compact; both because 
an increased demand is rather a trouble than an advan- 
tage, in a very rude system of barter, and because it must 
be some time before they could have any thing to change 
away which their neighbours would be willing to take. 
Of all the silver which passed through their hands, not 
one grain was to become their property ; nor, if it had, 
would it have been of any use to them: for no coin was 
circulated in this wild region, and metal in its native 
state is neither fit for ornament nor for a medium of ex- 
change. The neighbouring peasantry cared nothing for 
silver, further than as something which was valued by 
great people at a distance, and gave consequence to the 
region they inhabited, and brought new settlers into it. 
They knew nothing of the use of money; and merely 
exchanged with one another so much rye every year for 
so much cloth, coarsely woven from wool that came from 
the south in exchange for skins. In like manner, rough- 
hewn deal benches went for game or bear’s flesh; and 
no one article was fixed upon which might maintain a 
tolerable steady value, and change away for all other 
things. Such a plan would have simplified their com- 
merce considerably, and have admitted strangers to share 
it; but they did not wish to have their commerce simpli- 
fied, and strangers must shift for themselves as they best 
might. 

The little company of Poles were some time in learn- 
ing to do this cleverly ; and they endured more hardship 
than they need have done. If they had been voluntary 
settlers, seeking their fortunes, they would have found 
the elements of prosperity even here ; but they were per- 
petually suffering under a sense of injury ; and there was 





a spirit of listlessness, if not unwillingness, in them about 


But no more of 





improving their state, which protracted their inconve- 
niences in a way that one or two of the more buoyant- 
minded of the party did not scruple to call very foolish, 
Paul, in the one settlement, and Andreas, in the other, 
were the first who rallied, and began to stimulate their 
companions to ingenuity and forethought; and they had 
efficient helpers,—the one in his native wife, and the 
other in his little daughter Clara. Ernest cared for 
nothing but solitude; and of Owzin’s family, the only 
one who seemed fit for a state of adversity—of this kind 
of adversity, at least—was Lenore. Each morning be- 
fore it was necessary to be stirring,—hours before the 
day began to break,—Owzin rose from his bed of dis- 
turbed sleep; disturbed, not by the hardness of the 
planks, or the ill odour of the hide on which he slept, or by 
the suffocating smoke with which it was necessary to fill 
the hut to keep out the cold; not by these, for Owzin had 
been a soldier, and had learned to sleep in any tempera- 
ture, and on the bare battle-field; but by cruel thoughts, 
which came back all the more vividly at night for being 
driven off amidst the toils of the day. Lighting his 
torch of pine-wood, he went forth before the night-fogs 
were dispersed, or while the stars glittered like steel 
through the biting air, and was always the first to arrive 
at the shaft, and to bury himself in the dark chambers of 
the mine. Taddeus soon followed to the smelting-house, 
which was the province of his labours. There, amidst 
heat and toil, the father and son could lose in part the 
sense of their misfortunes for hours together ; for nothing 
is so beguiling as labour: at least, when that of the head 
must aid that of the hands, which is the case in most 
mining operations. 

The women were far more unhappily cireumstanced. 
Though they wanted almost every thing, there was little 
for them to do, from the absence of materials. They 
looked around them upon a scene of discomfort which 
they could not remedy, and felt themselves as helpless 
as ladies of their rank often are in much happier cireum- 
stances. When Taddeus had been attended to the smelt- 
ing-house by his anxious mother, who always went with 
him to carry his food, and ease his painful steps, and 
when Sophia had meanwhile ventilated the hut and re- 
moved the slecping-skins, littke employment remained, 
but to collect more wood to burn, more moss to stop up 
crevices, and to see how nearly their stock of food was 
consumed. Their clothes began to drop to pieces; but 
they had neither spinning-wheel, distaff nor wool. The 
draught under the door seemed to cut off their feet at the 
ancles, and the floor was damp, although the oven was 
always kept heated; but carpets were a luxury unheard 
of, and not a yard of matting was to be seen nearer than 
Irkutsk. There was one little person, however, who did 
not see why these things need be; and that was Clara. 
She had the advantage of childhood in being able to 
accommodate herself to a new set of circumstances, and 
she had learned from her father how to make the most 
of whatever came to hand—though their object was 
different enough; hers being the pleasure of enterprise, 
and his pure avarice. 

The case of Andreas was, in his own opinion, a des- 
perately hard one ; and he secretly advanced as nearly as 
he dared towards cursing Providence for it. He cared 
no more than the babe of six months, who ruled over 
Poland, and what character its government bore; and 
during many months, while the struggle was pending, 
he preserved, and with case, a strict neutrality. At last, 
however, an army contract, which he had peculiar means 
of supplying with profit to himself, was offered by the 
patriots. This appeal to his ruling passion overcame him. 
He was one of the first of the inhabitants of Warsaw 
that the Russians laid hold of; and he who had never 
had a patriotic thought in his life, who would have 
prayed for the emperor or the diet as mammon_ pointed 
to the one or the other, was punished in the same degree 
with those who were really guilty of loving their country. 
It was very hard thus to lose all the gains and scrapings 
of nearly twenty years, and to be deprived of the pros- 
pect of making any more. It was very hard that his 
property, of all men’s, should be confiscated, when, of all 
men, he cared most for the property and least for the 
cause. From his feeling his misfortune so acutely, and 
being absorbed in it during the journey, his daughter felt 
it little. For many weeks, he never once reproached her 
with wasting any thing, or being idle, and she was there- 
fore happier than usual during the long journey; for she 
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